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PROCEEDINGS OF THE TRANSPORT TRIBUNAL 



TUESDAY, 17th MARCH, 1953 

Present: 

HUBERT HULL, Esq., C.B.E, ( President ) 
A. E. SEWELL, Esq. 

J. C. POOLE, Esq., C.B.E., M.C. 



Mr. HAROLD I. WILLIS, Q.C., Mr. E. S. FAY, and 
-Mr. KENNETH POTTER (instructed by Mr. M. H. B. 
Gilmour, Chief Legal Adviser to the British Transport 
Commission) appeared on behalf of the British Transport 
Commission. 

Mr. H. V. LLOYD-IONES, Q.C., Mr. LEON 
MacLAREN, and Mr. GEORGE MERCER (instructed 
by Mr. J. G. Barr) appeared on behalf of the London 
County Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY LAWRENCE, Q.C, Mr. J. RAMSAY 
WILLIS and Mr. CPIRISTOPHER HODSON (instructed 
by Sir Clifford Radcliffe, C.B.E., Solicitor and Clerk to 
the Middlesex County Council) appeared on behalf of the 
following County Councils : Middlesex, Berkshire, Buck- 
inghamshire, East Sussex, Essex, Hertfordshire, Kent and 
Surrey. 

Sir SHIRLEY WORTHINGTON-EVANS (instructed 
by Mr. Desmond Heap, Comptroller and City Solicitor) 
appeared on behalf of the Corporation of London. 

Mr. J. RAMSAY WILLIS (instructed by Mr. W. O. 
Dodd, Deputy Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Brighton 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER (instructed by Mr. Archibald 
Glen, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of Southend-on-Sea 
Corporation. 

Mr. G. R. ROUGIER appeared on behalf of County 
Borough of Southend-on-Sea Railway Travellers’ Associa- 
tion. 

Mr. D. J. TURNER-SAMUELS (instructed by Mr. 
W. H. Thompson) appeared on behalf of London Trades 
Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. R. H. 
Buckley, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of East Ham 
Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of West Ham 
Borough Council. 

Mr. GEOFFREY RIPPON (instructed by Mr. G. E. 
Smith, Town Clerk) appeared on behalf of South-West 
Essex Traffic Advisory Committee. 



Mr. C. OSMOND TURNER (instructed by Messrs. 
Carpenter, Wilson & Smith) appeared on behalf of London 
Passengers’ Association. 

Mr. GEORGE W. REYNOLDS represented London 
Federation of Trades Councils. 

Miss DOROTHY D. FORSTER represented the Wal- 
thamstow Trades Council. 

Mr. J. W. SYKES represented Edmonton Trades 
Council. 

Mr. F. A. RULER represented the Federation of Resi- 
dents’ Associations in the County of Kent. 

Mr. W. J. LUXTON represented The Association of 
British Chambers of Commerce. 

Miss H. C. HART represented The National Association 
of Women Civil Servants. 

Mr. N. J. LEWISOHN represented Whyteleafe & Kenley 
Residents’ Association. 

Mr. C. M. HAMILTON represented The Accountant- 
General’s Department, Civil Service Clerical Association 
(Bickley Branch). 

Mr. HYMAN FRANKEL represented The National 
Union of Bank Employees. 

Mr. J. F. PLEYDELL represented Pitsea, Vange & Dis- 
trict Resident Ratepayers’ Association. 

Mr. STANLEY MAYNE represented the Institution of 
Professional Civil Servants. 

Mr. D. KELLY represented the South Essex Branch of 
the Communist Party. 

Mr. J. E. MORRISH represented the Post Office 
Engineering Union. 

Mr. J. REID represented the London North and London 
South District Committees of the Amalgamated Engineer- 
ing Union. 

Mr. ALEXANDER HALLIDAY represented the North 
London District of the Amalgamated Union of Operative 
Bakers, Confectioners and Allied Workers. 

Mr. D. J. D. WELLUM represented the Benfleet & 
District Railway Travellers’ Association. 



Mr. Philip Gaved Iames recalled. 
Examination by Mr. Fay continued. 



1782. Mr. lames, when we adjourned, you were looking 
at the new table which 1 had put in, or which I was 
seeking to put in, breaking up the figure of £68.2m., 
which appears in B'.T.C. 401, column 6, line 11? — Yes. 

1783. Has that table now reached you, Sir? 

{President): Yes. 

{Mr. Fay): I do not know whether it will be more 
convenient to have it printed as an exhibit or inserted 
in the text of the shorthand note. 

{President) : We think, on the whole, it would be better 
as an exhibit. 

1784. {Mr. Fay) : In that case it had better be B.T.C. 
404. That split is self-explanatory -and I will pass from 
it. There are two other matters which I think I had to 
deal with. One is this : it has been stated publicly, in 
the course of -this case and beforehand, that compared 
with pre-war the working expenses or the costs of London 
Transport have increased by 130 per cent. Is that so? 
—Yes. 



1785. Are you responsible for that figure? — Yes, I am. 

1786. Can you say shortly how it was arrived at? — • 
Yes. First of all we took the total working expenses 
of the London Transport Executive for -the year 1952 
and divided them between forms of transport and between 
the main items of expenditure for each form of transport. 
That is to say, we took out separately wages, stores, 
national insurance and the other items, according to their 
nature. That was the first -stage. Then we valued the 
various categories of expenses at 1938-39 price levels by 
reference to the appropriate indices. We re-valued fuel 
and lubricating oil for road vehicles, for example, by 
reference to the changes in the cost of coal since 1938-39. 
Electric current was re-valued at 1938-39 costs per low 
-tension unit. National Insurance contributions were re- 
valued at 1938-39 contributions per week ; tyres at 1938-39 
costs per mile ; wages of drivers and conductors and 
motor-men and guards at 1938-39 cost per mile, and 
wages of station staff by reference to the rates of pay 
current in 1938-39 after allowing for the effect of the 
changes in holidays and in the working week. 
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1787. Yes; could we sum it up by saying that most 
of the process was to get back to what the cost would 
have been had the situation been reproduced before 
the war? — That is so. 

1788. And then you compared it with the present cost? 
—Yes. 

1789. What was the precise percentage increase? — 129.6 
per cent. 

1790. ( President ): That is Che 1952 gross working 
expenses as compared with 1938-39? — We used the 1952 
weighting of expenditure, but you have the level of costs 
ruling at the end of 1952 as we have brought them into 
the “ Y ” year calculation. 

1791. ( President ): It is “Y” year and not 1952? — 
“ Y ” year costs but 1952 weighting. 

1792. (Mr. Poole): That is a global percentage after 
taking the calculation of each of these separate items 
related to the whole? — Yes. 

1793. (Mr. Fay) : And that figure which you worked 
upon at 129.6 per cent, has been rounded up to 130 per 
cent, for convenience? — That is so. 

1794. Now the incidence of local rates. Questions on 
that were put to Sir Reginald on page 94 of the trans- 
cript, questions 1220-1224. It was indicated that you were 
the person to deal with the rates and rating, so far, at 
any rate, as London is concerned. 

(• President ) : Where did the questions put to Sir 

Reginald begin? 

(Mr. Fay) : Question 1220 on page 94. 

(. President ) : Yes, very well. 

1795. (Mr. Fay): Mr. James, did the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1948 introduce a new method of rating 
transport hereditaments? — Yes, it did. 

1796. And I think not all transport hereditaments are 
included in the workings of that Act. Is that right? — 
No, only the Railway hereditaments are included; tram 
and trolley-bus hereditaments are outside. 

1797. And bus and coach hereditaments — were they not 
in either? — No. They have always been dealt with under 
the normal rating policy. 

1798. So we can dismiss the rating of bus and coach 
undertakings as attracting the ordinary rating valuation 
procedure, an assessment on each garage, office and so 
on. Is that so? — Yes. 

1799. As regards the Railway part of the undertaking, 
that comes under the new act? — Yes, that is so. 

1800. And did the new Act set up the standard annual 
sum to be paid by the Transport Commission as a whole'’ 
— Yes. 

1801. What was that sum? — £1,810,000. 

1802. And was that global sum varied (as I shall ask 
you about), paid annually to the then Minister of Housing 
and Local Government for the account of the Local 
Authorities? — Yes. It is in accordance with section 93 
and the subsequent sections of the Local Government 
Act, 1948. 

1803. Now the figure you have given of £1,810,000 was 
the figure for 1948, was it not?— It was. 

1804. And does the Act provide for it to be varied in 
each subsequent year? — Yes. 

1805. And is it varied according to changes in two 
factors? — Yes. 

1806. Would you tell the Tribunal what they are? — 
One is changes in local rate poundages for the country 
as a whole, and the other is described as changes in 
circumstances. 

1807. Dealing with them in order, is an average taken 
of the rate poundages imposed throughout the country 



and is that compared with a similar average upon which 
the 1948 figure was based?— Yes, I understand that that 
information was supplied by the Ministry. 

1808. And judging by what one hears, that tends to 
increase the figure year by year? — Yes. 

1809. The other variation is in accordance with the 
traffics of the railway, is it? — Yes. 

1810. Is that according to a calculation laid down by 
the Act? — Laid down by the Ministry. 

1811. I see ; under the Act? — Yes. 

1812. Applying the two variations to 1952, what was 
the standard or global figure for that year? — £1,933,000 — 
no, I beg your pardon, £1,923,000. 

1813. And what is London Transport’s share of that? — 
£480,000. 

(President): Would it be convenient, Mr. Fay, for you 
to tell us where in 1951 either the global figure or the 
London Transport Executive figure appears in the 
accounts, if they do appear? 

1914. (Mr. Fay) : Can you answer that, Mr. James? — 
Yes, if I may have a moment to find the reference. It 
appears in several places in statement 65F on page 105 
in the print of the accounts. There is a figure of local 
rates for the Road Services of £245,356. That is the 
last column. 

1815. (President) : Yes, I have that. — Then on statement 
6 F, on page 110, there is a figure for the Railways of 
£386,509, which is the last item but two in that table. The 
remainder of the rating liability relates to generating 
stations and the distributing system, and is not shown 
separately for London Transport but appears as part of 
the account relating to that activity on page 128 of the 
printed accounts, statement 614. There are two items 
there — one appearing under generation for rent and rates, 
and the other appearing under distribution for rent and 
rates. 

1816. (President): But the freight rates or local rates 
as used in 66 F, do the freight local rates there include 
both a share of this global sum payable under the Local 
Government Act of 1948 and local rates proper? — Yes. 

1817. So that the figures for the global sum payable 
under the Local Government Act do not appear especially 
in these accounts? — Not as a separate item anywhere. 

1818. (Mr. Fay): You cannot isolate them from the 
accounts? — Only by a process of arithmetic, but they are 
not in the accounts as a separate item. 

(President) : After you have told us one of the items, 
we can find out the other by subtraction — if we can do 
subtraction. 

1819. (Mr. Poole): Have you got the figure for 1951? 
— I have not the figure. It will be a little less. I can 
get it for you. 

1820. (Mr. Fay): That is the global sum? How are 
trolley-bus undertakings dealt with? — Trolley-bus and 
tram undertakings were originally under cumulo up to 
1948 and the assessments standing in the Local Authority 
Rolls on the basis of that cumulo continued to form 
the basis of the assessment of local rates. 

1821. As regards your present trolley-bus undertakings, 
you pay the local rate assessed by each local authority 
upon the cumulo figure in the Local Rolls?— That is so. 

(President): Has Mr. J. Schofield’s Department in 
Queen Anne Gate been abolished as a result of the 
Act of 1948? 

(Mr. Fay) : I suppose it has. 

(President): I suppose it is now fixed administratively. 

(Mr. Fay): Yes. Thank you, Mr. James. 
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Cross-examined by Mr. Rippon. 



1822. You have given us the figure of costs 130 per 
cent, up on pre-war levels which was, I think, the figure 
given by Lord Latham in his Press Conference on 6th 
January. He also gave a figure then of London fares 
having only gone up 71 per cent. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : That is going to be dealt with 
by Mr. Valentine, Mr. Rippon. 

1823. (Mr. Rippon ): I beg your pardon. In answer 
to Question 1586, on page 112, 7th Day, there Sir Reginald 
Wilson said, “ Our prices have to go up because other 
people’s prices went up first. Transport has always lagged 
behind ”. Is that your experience, Mr. James? — Yes, it is. 

1824. That is in respect of passenger fares? — Yes. 

1825. Not transport charges generally? — I thought it 
was true of transport charges generally. 

1826. What I want to get clear is this. Coal prices 
went up £5m. in 1952 — that was after the 10 per cent, 
increase in fare charges that took effect on the 1st January, 
1952. That is so, is it not? — Certainly. 

1827. And the increase in coal (as a result of the recent 
increase) which is to cost £4m., that follows the increase 
in freight charges of 5 per cent., which took effect in 
November. Is that so? — As I understand it, the increase 
in coal prices which has taken place recently is one of 
the items which has not yet been brought into account 
in the expenses of the Commission for the purposes of 
this Inquiry, so there is a lag, coal prices ahead of freight. 

1828. I think the 1952 figure in traffic receipts shown 
on page 3 of the 1952 Transport statistics, table A.l shows 
that in 1952 there was an increase in receipts from 
freights coal and coke of £10m., and now £9m. increase 
is being passed back to the Commission. — I do not think 
there is a direct connection between these two in that 
sense, but you are taking me a little out of my scope. 
London Transport has virtually no freight traffic, and 
freight is essentially a Railway Executive problem. 

1829. But have you made any comment on the fact 
that while London gets no share on the increased charges 
for freight, the Londoner has to pay for the increased 
cost of coal. — But London does get a share in the 
increased freight charges. There is an item in our 
memorandum of “ Y ” year of £0.4m, for miscellaneous 
traffic receipts, which) includes the London Transport 
share in respect of freight traffic passing over the London 
Transport lines. 

1830. But that £0.4m. just about corresponds to the 
additional cost of coal in London. I think there are 
two items of £0.2m. there. — I do not think they are related 
to one another. The £0.4m. miscellaneous traffic receipts 
is the total amount accruing to London Transport from 
freight and other miscellaneous traffic sources. 

1831. You would not include much for coal? — I do not 
know the details of that traffic, but there would be some- 
thing in there for coal. 

1832. As a result of the little game played between the 
Coal Board and British Railways on freight charges and 
increased costs of coal, the ultimate result is that the 
passenger gets the burden of the increased coal charges 
passed on to him, without getting any benefit of the 
increased charges from the carrying of the coal. Is not 
that so? 

(. President ) : What is the little game — who is playing it? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : I do not want to go into a discursion at 
this stage. 

(President) : Never mind a discursion — what is the little 
game? 

1833. (Mr. JRippon): The “Charlie’s Aunt” economics 
whereby the Transport Commission by increase in freight 
charge get £10m. and are thereupon faced with an increased 
coal bill of very nearly the same amount. — I think perhaps 
you have forgotten the effect of increased wages on the 
price of coal. 

1834. Well, I do not want to take it any further — that 
particular point. 

(President): I rather suspect Mr. James would not claim 
to be an authority of “ Charlie’s Aunt ” accounts. 

(Mr. Rippon ) : If I may say so, it was the undergraduate 
who wanted to tip his scout, and he borrowed it from 
another undergraduate, who borrowed it from another 
18849 



undergraduate, who borrowed it from the scout, and the 
scout eventually received it back. 

( President ) : We must develop this aspect of economics 
another time. 

1835. (Mr. Rippon): If we can turn, Mr. James, to 
Exhibit B.T.C. 402.— Yes. 

1836. You have given a very detailed break-down of 
item No. 2, but I would like, if I may, to ask you to give 
rather more detail about item No. 1. First of all there 
is an increase in duty on petrol and fuel oil in March, 
1952?— Yes. 

1837. And the figure given there is £1.2m. Lord 
Latham in his Press Conference said it was £1,150,000. 
Could you give a more accurate figure? — The £1,150,000 
is a precisely accurate figure relating to the fuel oil for 
road vehicles. The increase also applies to the petrol 
which is used for miscellaneous vehicles, lorries, vans and 
the like. 

1838. Adding that item in, you would require about 
another £20,000. — I make that £1,170,000 which, on the 
basis on which this statement is compiled is £1.2m. 

1839. And how many gallons of oil and petrol is that? — 
36.8m. 

1840. Is that the number of gallons of petrol used in 
1952? — It is the annual equivalent of the number of 
gallons used at the time the increase went on. The actual 
consumption in 1952 will be rather different because of 
mileage changes, but the effect of these changes is 
allowed for. 

1841. That is in item 6 of the £0.8m., is it not? — That 
is so. 

1842. That represents the economy made and Lakes 
account of using less petrol? — All fuel at the nrices current 
in 1953. 

1843. And then the Item B increases and wages and 
salaries rates in the autumn of 1952, £2m. Can you give 
a more precise figure for that, Mr. James? — Yes ; 
£1,983,000. 

1844. And if I have got it right, that is a basic increase 
of 7s. Od. a week per man and about 2s. Od. for overtime, 
superannuation and pension. — I recognise the 7s. 0d., I 
do not recognise the 2s. Od. 

1845. I wondered if there was a figure for overtime, 
superannuation and pensions expressed in so many shillings 
a week on the average? — No, there is not because the 
proportions of overtime and Sunday working vary from 
group to group of the staff and each group of the staff 
affected by this increase has been worked out separately. 
But I think 2s. Od. is a very high figure. 

1846. On what number of employees is this reckoned? 
— Again, I have not that figure ; I can get it for you. 
It is the bulk of the staff. It probably applies to some- 
where about 95,000 people. 

1847. If you take £2m. as 40 million shillings and divide 
it by 9s. Od. a week then you get something like the 
figure for the existing staff. But 2s. Od. a week, as you 
suggested, Mr. James, does seem rather a high figure in 
relation to the basic increase? — Yes. 

1848. Would it be possible at some time to have more 
detailed figures of the way in which that has been built 
up? — Yes. I can get that for you. 

1849. Because .we would like to know if you are 
budgeting for any decrease in staff in “ Y ” year? — Yes, 
we are. 

1850. That has been taken into account? — In so far as 
exchanges will result in staff reductions that has been 
allowed for in Item 6. 

1851. That will make my figure perhaps too low, so 
I would be grateful for more detailed figures. — I do not 
think that would affect the figure. The subsequent changes 
arising from changes in mileage are allowed for elsewhere 
in the statement. 

1852. (Mr. Harold Willis) : Exactly in the same way 
as you dealt with the earlier item?— Precisely in the 
same way as fuel for road vehicles, 
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1853. (Mr. Rippon ): Can you give a more accurate 
figure — I am not suggesting this figure is inaccurate — but 
can you give a more precise figure for Item 1 (c), the 
increase in rate of National Insurance contributions? — 
£170,000. 

1854. And again, allowance for any decrease has been 
made in the item, £0.8m. — It is automatically reflected. 

1855. And Item D is the increase in coal prices of 
£0.2m. This is the effect of the 5s. Od. a ton increase last 
December? — Yes. £203,000. 

( President ) : Did you say last December? 

(Mr. Rippon ) : December, 1952. 

(The Witness ): No, December, 1951. The December, 
1952, increase, or January, 1953, is not in here at all. 

1856. You said, Mr. James, in answer to Question 952 
on page 80, that the effect of the 5s. 6d. increase would 
be £163,000. — For coal alone. 

1857. And then there was the effect of the coal clause 
in the agreements with the Electricity Authority? — Yes. 

1858. And you gave a figure there of £200,000 ; it would 
be rather more, I suppose? — It will he rather more on 
the 'basis of the figures I have just given to you. 

1859. Reference has been made from time to time in 
the Inquiry to the effect of Government intervention 
having lost the London Passenger Transport Executive 
£1.2m. of anticipated revenue. That is so, is it not? 
That is an accepted figure? — That is an accepted figure. 
Mr. Valentine will be dealing with it, but it is an accepted 
figure. 

1860. Of course, there must also be taken into account, 
must there not, Mr. James, the increase of the £1.2m. — I 
use your round figure — in respect of the Chancellor’s 
increase of duty on petrol and fuel oil? — I am sorry I 
do not quite see the connection. 

1861. Another form of Government intervention was 
the increase on the duty on petrol and fuel oil in March, 
1952, of £1.2m.? — It was certainly a result of the Govern- 
ment decision taken in the 1952 Budget. 

1862. Would it be true to say the total effect of the 
Government intervention, whether by the Chancellor or 
the Ministry, is that the London Transport has now to 
find an extra £1.2m. in fares? 

(Mr. Harold Willis)'. The London Passenger Transport 
Executive is losing that amount of money. 

1863. (Mr. Rippon): And you need that total extra 
out of the London passenger which is directly attributable 
out of Government intervention last year? — I do not think 
one can describe an increase in duty, which is applicable 
to the country as a whole, as specific Government inter- 
vention with regard to London Transport. 

1864. Would you agree possibly from the point of view 
of the London Transport Executive, and certainly from 
the point of view of the passenger, that the best form 
of Government intervention would be to reduce the tax 
on fuel oil? — We should certainly welcome reduction in 
the tax on fuel oil. 

(President) : I think you are understating your case, 
assuming you have a case on this point, because you could 
presumably also include among the effects of the Govern- 
ment intervention the increase in the National Insurance 
contributions, could you not? 

(Mr. Rippon) : Yes. 

(President) : And one might find other items of cost 
which would be traced directly or indirectly to Govern- 
ment intervention. 

1865. (Mr. Rippon ): This is the one in which those 
whom I represent are most interested. Can you tell me, 
Mr. James what is the total annual fuel bill of the London 
Transport Executive? — Yes. Taking fuel oil for service 
purposes only — I am not including petrol used for lorries 
and vans — for 1952, it is £6,300,000: and for “Y” year 
it is £6,600,000. 

1866. Can you give the figure for the buses alone, which 
again I think is a figure which Lord Latham gave in the 
Press Conference on 6th January? — When you say for 
buses alone, that relates to buses and coaches ; there is no 
fuel oil used for anything else, 



1867. According to the report in “The Times”, Mr. 
James, Lord Latham said that the total annual fuel bill 
was £4,600,000. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Fuel duty. 

1868. (Mr. Rippon ): We did want to clear up that 
figure. We thought that was probably the position. Can 
you tell me, Mr. James, what is the total licence duty 
which is payable on the buses? — I think the figure is 
about £850,000, but I am trying to get you the precise 
figure. 

1869. ( President ) : What? The 1952 figure? — For 1953, 
£924,000. 

1870. (Mr. Poole): Is that “Y” year? — It will be the 
same figure in “ Y ” year. That includes licensing. 

1871. (Mr. Rippon): I am much obliged, Mr. James; 
I would like to make sure I have the previous figures 
you have given me quite right. The total fuel bill is 
£6,300,000, of which £4,650,000 is represented by duty? — 
Yes. 

1872. Taking into account the licence vehicle duty, what 
is the average tax on every bus? Again I think that is a 
figure v/hich has been given before and which I should 
like to check? — I am sorry I have not that figure. The 
figure, if you are referring to the one quoted by Lord 
Latham, was calculated by me, but I have not it in mind. 

1873. tie said there was an average tax of £725 a year 
on every oil bus in the Central Area, slightly less on 
country buses, and £939 on Green Line Coaches. — Those 
figures are correct. 

1874. Have you any figure, Mr. James for the total 
cost of running the bus, leaving out wages and main- 
tenance? The tax comes to £725 a year per bus. What 
would the total fuel bill be? — No, I 'have not that figure. 
It would vary according to whether you were dealing 
with a bus in the Central Area, a bus in the country or 
a coach. 

1875. It would be about £1,000, would it not? — £1,000 
to £1,250. 

1876. Never mind, Mr. James, I dare say I can work it 
out from the pronortion of the tax to the total fuel 
bill— Yes. 

1877. You referred on the 5th Day, in answer to 
Question 935, page 80, to the standard maintenance charge 
in respect of buses. — Yes, that was not relating to buses 
only ; that was the standard maintenance charge. 

1878. And it is worked out on a formula? — Yes. 

1879. On that formula what would be your reckoning 
on the cost of maintenance of an individual bus? — I am 
afraid we do not work it out in that way. 

1880. It is not worked out that way, and you have no 
idea what the figure would be? — I have not. 

1881. Now if I may look at Item 6 on Exhibit B.T.C. 
402 : “ Amount recovered by reduction in proposed level 
of mileage to be operated (particularly at off-peak periods) 
and by other economies, £0.8m.”. There are various 
factors to be taken into account in building up that figure, 
Mr. James, and you did explain them in detail yesterday. 
The only one I want to ask you about is the saving arising 
from planned economies, to which you referred, and you 
gave a figure, I think, of £0.6m. on the road. — Yes. 

1882. In building that you have taken account of all 
the decreases that are going to result on Item I? — I have 
taken account of all the expenses which vary with the 
mileage run, which include wages and fuel. 

1883. Transport statistics, 1952, Table 5, on page 13, 
shows that you now have 46,069 drivers and conductors. 
—Yes. 

1884. And the figure in 1951 was, I think, 47,066. That 
is in the 1951 Report, Table 85, page 179. — Yes. 

1885. So there has been a reduction of 1,000 (in round 
figures) in the number of drivers and conductors? — Yes. 

1886. What saving would you estimate to get there in 
respect of salaries and wages? What is the average 
income? Would £400 a year be a fair figure? — Not 
unreasonable. 

1887. Then about £400,000 you would expect to get 
there? — Yes. 
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1888. But these changes in numbers employed are 
affected by other things than mileage, they are affected by 
the number of unfilled vacancies there may be at any 
point in time? — There are many other factors. 

1889. 'Let me put it this way: How many fewer vehicles 
would you expect to be running in “ Y ” year as a result 
of the decrease in the number of drivers and conductors? 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think that is really more a matter 
for Mr. Valentine if it is to be investigated in detail. 

1890. {Mr. Rippon ): With respect to my learned friend, 
I do not want to press a witness to answer questions which 
are not within his province ; but I did want to get to the 
figures, to which he has testified, of economies of £0.6m. 
on road. The figures of decrease of conductors and 
drivers have shown an apparent saving of £400,000 which 
I should have thought should also be matched by a saving 
in the number of vehicles on the road. We know now 
what it costs to run a bus in terms of tax and fuel, and 
that should give a further additional saving. — I do not 
think you can do it as directly as that, but it may help 
you if I tell you we have done our calculations on the 
cost per car mile and wages of drivers and conductors, 
allying it to the mileage saving. 

1891. That is one way of doing it, Mr. James. — All I 
am saying is that the method we have used is the only 
really practical one when you are trying to make these 
calculations covering a wide area of operations. You 
cannot count heads for this purpose. 

1892. But you have told me, Mr. James, that in looking 
at statistics of staff and seeing a reduction in the numbers 
of drivers and conductors one cannot tell how effective 
that reduction is unless one knows how many unfilled 
vacancies there are. I do not know if you can give me 
that figure. — No, I cannot. 

1893. Either that figure is relevant, or else the reduction 
in the number of vehicles which it is proposed to 

operate . — I cannot give you that figure for either of 

the dates you have quoted. 

1894. For any date? — Not from the information I have 
available. 

{Mr. Rippon ): Perhaps Mr. Valentine will be able to 
build that up for us. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think he will proceed on the 
same sort of basis as that on which Mr. James has 
proceeded. 

(Mr. Rippon) : There must be a way of finding out the 
extent of the unfilled vacancies. After all, presumably 
that is partly due to the reduction in the number of buses 
operating. 

( President ) : Where is the question, Mr. Rippon? 

{Mr. Rippon) : Presumably that is due to the reduction 
in the number of buses operating. 

{President): You must put rather shorter questions to 
the Witness on statistics. I do not know what question 
you are asking ; Mr. James might, but I do not. 



{Mr. Rippon) : Can you say, Mr. James, what proportion 
of the reduction in the number of drivers and conductors 
during 1952 is due to unfilled staff vacancies? 

{President) : He has said that he cannot. 

1895. {Mr. Rippon): And you cannot give either the 
figure of reduction in vehicles? — If you are taking the year 
1952 I think you will find there is a small increase in the 
number of vehicles. 

1896. Where will I find it? — I think you will probably 
find it from Transport Statistics. The table is F.4. You 
are using the 13th Period, are you not? 

1897. Yes. — No, I am sorry, you cannot do a direct 
comparison. 

1898. What does this table show? — It is the Scottish 
table. 

1899. There is not a table for London? — Yes, there is a 
table. 

1899a. {Mr. Harold Willis): C.5. — C.5 is operating stock. 
Perhaps I might have that comparison compounded, and 
we might come back to it in a moment in order to save 
wasting time. 

1900. {Mr. Rippon): It does show a reduction? — I will 
have it checked and give it to you in a moment. 

1901. Now if I may turn to another aspect of the staff, 
Mr. James, you show 100 fewer operating staff. Can 
you explain why there is no corresponding decrease in 
administrative and supervisory staff? — Mr. Valentine is 
going to deal with these staff questions, so perhaps we 
may leave it for him. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): He is going to deal with this 
matter in a great deal of detail, certainly as much detail 
I think, as you will want. 

1902. (Mr. Rippon) : As long as I am not told it is due 
to bigger buses I shall not be too worried. Then the final 
item, Mr. James, was a reference to a saving of £0.1m. 
due to a reduction in running times on road vehicles. — 
Yes. 

1903. And I think Mr. Fay explained that the faster 
you run your buses the cheaper they are.— I think I said 
“ within reason ”. 

1904. If you speeded up the London buses by one mile 
per hour I think the saving would be £2m. a year, would 
it not? Sir Reginald gave a figure of£lm. but I think 
the figure is £2m. — I have heard the figure of £2m. quoted, 
but I think you must keep within the bounds of possibility. 
To speed them up by one mile an hour is a substantial 
increase. 

1905. What we have is a speed up of one tenth of a 
mile at the moment. — Which is a very substantial improve- 
ment taking into consideration the conditions in London. 

1906. That may be so from your point of view, but 
from the point of view of the passengers in London we 
are not going much faster yet. 
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1907. Mr. James, the function of Table 402, as I under- 
stand it, is to make a comparison between the estimates 
for “ X-A ” year and the estimates for “ Y ” year. Is that 
not right? — Yes. 

1908. And for your purpose you have taken as your 
foundation the actual facts for 1950?— Yes. 

1909. I think that, as I understand your evidence, your 
estimate for Y ” year is in fact the London Transport 
Executive Estimates for its cost in 1953. Is that not right? 
— That is so. 

1910. So that what you have done is to take your 
estimate for your actual cost in 1953, compare it with 
1950, and then subtract anything that happened to be 
allowed in “ X-A ” year? — That is so. The process is a 
little more detailed than that, but that is the effect of it. 

1911. At any rate, you have taken 1950 as your base 
year? — Yes. 

1912. As we know “ X-A ” year was a highly artificial 
year, was it not? As I understood it at the time it was 
1952 subject to certain important assumptions, was it 
not? — Yes. 

18849 



1913. If I remember the more important ones, on the 
assumption that the tram conversion was complete? — 
Yes. 

1914. And that the uncoupling of trains was complete 
on all the tube lines? — Yes. 

1915. And that the programme for augmentation and 
development of services was complete? — Yes. 

1916. Of course, we have not yet arrived at the com- 
pletion of any of those matters? — I think we have arrived 
at the completion of all three of them. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : The tram conversion is complete. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): It is all set out in the Explanatory 
Notes to the tables last time, if we wish to get it quite 
accurately. 

(President) : To be precisely accurate, what is set out 
in those Explanatory Notes is the assumptions upon which 
the four tables were drawn up. Mr. MacLaren was talking 
about “ X-A ” year, and “ X-A ” differed only from “ X ”, 
I think, by the inclusion therein of further wage increases. 

1917. (Mr. MacLaren): Yes, that is correct. (To the 
Witness): I would just like to look at that, if we may. 

A 4 
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Can we look at Tables B.T.C. 201 and 501. Taking first 
Table B.T.C. 201, the service car miles, we have the actual 
figures for 1950, as I understand it? — Yes. 

1918. Followed by estimated figures for 1951, on the 
assumption that the Festival did not take place ; is not 
that right? — Yes. 

1919. For the actual figures for 1951 of service miles 
1 have taken the figures from the Annual Report, and I 
have them as 229,965,000 railway car miles and 431,070,000 
road service miles. — May I have the page? 

1920. I took that from the 1951 Report, page 236. — 
Yes. 

1921. That shows in fact, of course, that in 1951 there 
were, to take the total, 660 million car miles in fact run 
against the estimate of 634 million. — I think the com- 
parison should be the 654 million against the 634 million 
service car miles. 

1922. The figure without the empty running, you mean? 
—Yes. 

1923. That is the proper comparison, is it? — Yes. 

1924. At any rate, that is 20 million more car miles 
than the estimate? — Yes. 

1925. Would the Festival account for that very con- 
siderable addition to the car miles? — Very largely, I think. 

1926. In Table B.T.C. 501 we are given the figures for 
1952. I take it those are the actual figures again? — For 
1952? 

1927. Yes. — Substantially, yes. They are described as 
estimates. 

1928. The picture with which we are presented in 1952, 
as compared with 1951, is of a falling car mileage? — 
Yes, because amongst other things you have not got the 
Festival in 1952. 

1929. Of course, on the road services it is substantially 
below “ X ” year. “ X ” year is shown on the road services 
at 440 million and we find in 1952 we are at 429 million, 
and in “ Y ” year at 428 million? — Yes. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): I am very reluctant to intervene, 
but Mr. Valentine is going to deal with these reconcilia- 
tions in the explanation of the receipts in all these years 
in a great deal of detail, and it may well be more con- 
venient, Mr. MacLaren, I think, to deal with it through 
him. 

1930. {Mr. MacLaren): If you please. {To the Witness ): 
Therefore, broadly the position is this : These car mile 
figures are important because your cost estimates are 
largely influenced by them, are they not? — Yes. 

1931. And if we look through the history of the years, 
so far we have not achieved the “ X ” year estimate for 
car miles, and at present do not look like doing so? — 
That is so. 

1932. If I may move from that for a moment to consider 
your costs structure, I want to try and understand what 
part of your costs are in fact determined by the peak 
demand. I wonder if you could assist me about that? — 

1 will see if I can. 

1933. So far as your drivers and conductors on your 
road services are concerned, if we may deal with the 
road services first, is the number of them determined by 
the demand at the peak? — Very largely. 

1934. We may be able to do this quite shortly. Will 
you look at page 28 of the transcript for the Third Day, 
the second paragraph in column 2? — Yes. 

1935. “ One of the more fundamental misapprehensions 
which people have in regard to economies relates to the 
off-peak services. Some economies have been, and can 
be, made in those services, but the real misconception 
lies in this way : It is the peak services which really dictate 
the expenditure, because to provide the peak services 
which the public requires, you have got to have the proper 
amount of vehicles." If I may pause there, are your 
vehicles determined by your peak services?— Naturally. 

1936. “ equipment, staff and so on ”. — Yes. 

1937. "and the provision of that for the peak periods 
account for a very substantial proportion of the actual 
costs of operation. When you have to incur that cost 
anyhow, it does not have very much effect on the overall 
position whether you provide a particular level of services 
in the off-peak periods or not. but, as I pointed out, some 



economies in connection with off-peak services can be 
provided because although you cannot save your broad 
expenditure, you can always save some operating 
expenditure ”. Then in the next paragraph : “ Just to 
take a simple example, if you are running a certain motor 
bus service, for that service you require for the peaks, 
shall we say, 100 vehicles. Those 100 vehicles have to be 
bought, they have to be garaged, they have to be staffed 
and looked after and so on, and if you do not operate 
them in the off-peak periods, all you will save broadly in 
effect is the petrol and the tyres and a small amount of 
wear and tear, but you will not save very much ”. Is 
that the position? — Yes. 

1938. If we could just take as an example the 1951 
accounts, I think we could probably get this picture quite 
clear very quickly. Would you look at Tables VI-5 (a) 
to (/)?— Yes. 

1939. We will start with VI-5 (a). In that table the 
first item is : “ Wages, clothing and National Insurance 
contributions of drivers and conductors ”, and that figure 
is fixed by the peak, is it? — It is broadly fixed by the 
peak. Off-peak economies can achieve some saving in 
that. It depends at which point in the off-peak the 
economies are put in. 

1940. Yes, I am intersted in that. How does your off- 
peak economy save in wages and these other items to do 
with staff? — It depends on your capacity to re-schedule 
the services after you have altered the mileage. If you 
cut the services, for example, in the evening peaks, I 
think you are able sometimes to save a little more than 
if you cut them in the mid-day peaks, and if you cut on 
Sundays you make another saving. 

1941. Yes, I understand that. What you are saying 
is that by the careful scheduling of your cutting you either 
save time, extra work on Sundays or you make more use 
of the men you already have. Is that what it is? — You 
may be able to make more use pf the men you already 
have ; you may be able to save men. 

1942. But so far as the wages items in the saving in 
cutting on off-peak services is concerned, is that a small 
matter? You have provided £0.6m. saving? — Yes. 

1943. Do you know how much of that is wages?— In 
the case of central buses I have assumed in dealing with 
the economies which are being brought in or have been 
brought in recently, that we shall save wages because 
it does so happen that by and large we were able to save 
wages on that series of cuts which have been spread over 
off-peak periods, in the evening and on Sundays. 

1944. Can you put a figure on that? I only want to 
get the broad shape of the relationship. — I should put 
it at about £300,000. That is a quick calculation I have 
made from some rather larger figures I have here covering 
other items. 

1945. The total saving was £0.6m. on the road services, 
was it? — Yes. 

1946. And you say that £0.3m. of that is saving in 
wages? — That is my guess at the moment from these 
figures. 

1947. The other items in this table I imagine are related 
to miles run, are they, on Table VI-5 (a)? — Yes. 

1948. With regard to VI-5 {b), how far are the items 

in that table affected by miles run? — To a very small 

extent indeed, unless you can effect an alteration in the 
number of vehicles. 

1949. That is what I imagined. Unless there is a cut 

in your fleet, there is not much result. As regards other 

traffic costs, which of these can be saved and are related 
to miles run? — Substantially these do not vary with 
mileage, if you are dealing with small variations. 

1950. Again it is a question of a structural change in 
the fleet? — Yes. 

1951. And, of course, maintenance and renewal of way 
and structures is in the same class, is it? — Yes. 

1952. What about general expenses? — Broadly the same 
applies. 

1953. So that now we can turn to Table VI-5 and look 
at those totals. For operating costs we have in that 
total figure of £26m., £19m. for wages. There can be 
some saving there? — Yes. 
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1954. But as to these other items, without a structural 
change in the fleet, the saving is negligible. Is that what 
it comes to? — Are you speaking about Table VI — 5 (a)l 

1955. I beg your pardon, Table VI — 5, the operating 
costs. I was looking at the whole list of them. If we 
go down those items applying to those figures, what you 
have been telling me, of that first item of £26m., £19m. 
is wages? — Yes. 

1956. And you told me that some saving could be 
made if the cuts are carefully scheduled, but apart from 
that it is not possible to make a real saving there? — Yes. 

1957. The other items. I think you told me, are sub- 
stantially untouched, unless there is a (structural change, 
a major change, in the fleet? — -The other items in Table 
VI — 5, yes, but there is a major component in the first 
item, “ Vehicle operating costs ”, which varies with mileage. 

1958. Yes. The difference between £19m. and £26m. 
is a figure of £7m.? — Yes. that is right. 

1959. In other words, the figure that varies directly 
with mileage out of your total £45m. is £7m. with a 
possible further saving in wages if the cuts are done by 
operating the schedules so as to make greater use of your 
labour and save on overtime? — Yes. We are talking 
about off-peak cuts, of course? 

1960. Yes, of course. Is the railway in a similar posi- 
tion? I would just like to glance at that, if I may. 
Perhaps we could look at Table VI — 6. Table VI — 6 (n). 
I imagine, is similar to the other table? — Very similar, yes. 

1961. Is the position over wages there much the same? 
Are they determined by the peak, very largely? — Wages 
are determined more by the train mileage than by the 
car mileage, and they are also determined more by the 
peak than by anything else. 

1962. Yes, I understand that they are affected by train 
mileage, but the point to which I was really directing my 
question at the moment is, how far these wages are put 
upon you willy-nilly by the existence of the peak? — The 
position is substantially the same as for the buses. 

1963. I am obliged, so I need not pursue that further. 
We see that the wages item in that account is £1.6m., 
and if we look back at Table VI — 6, we see that the 
charges that vary with mileage are the £5.46m. less the 
£1.6m., which is about £3. 8m., is it not, doing it on my 
feet? — Yes, about £3. 8m. 

1964. That again is the substantial variant in that total 
of £15.9m.; is that right? — That is so. 

1965. So that when you are making savings on miles run 
by trains or by buses, without being able to reduce your 
total fleet, the savings that you can make are, of course, 
very small in relation to the cost of operating the vehicles, 
if it is spread over the whole day? — Yes. It depends 
entirely how you can schedule your mileage changes. 

1966. It was to that that I wanted to turn next, if I 
may. The peaks present you with a problem in dealing 
with your staff, do they not? You have a high intensity 
of the use of your staff at two points of the day? — Yes. 

1967. And then during the rest of the day, as I believe 
Sir Reginald Wilson put it, it is difficult to find them 
employment? — I think the art of scheduling lies in finding 
as much employment as you can. 

1968. Yes, I agree. — I should say this, that scheduling 
.is a highly technical matter, on which I am not qualified 
to speak. 

1969. If you please. Perhaps you would rather not 
discuss this. I was really wondering if you could speak 
about the financial aspect of the matter. I believe it is 
a matter which causes a disturbance with the trade unions 
from time to time, or at least with the men, when you 
are scheduling your working operations? — I believe there 
are occasionally slight differences of opinion. 

1970. And it is right, is it not, that in the scheduling 
— may I take the bus crews to start with — there is 
allowance for broken time? 

( President ): I suspect that Mr. Valentine will be the 
best Witness for that. 

(Mr. MacLaren) : Yes, Sir. I was only wondering if it 
could be quantified in cash, that is all, but if this Witness 
does not feel confident to deal with it, I will leave it. 

(The Witness ) : I have not a figure for that. 

(Mr. MacLaren)'. If you please; then I will leave it. 



1971. ( President ): Whilst Mr. MacLaren is preparing 
his next question for you, can you tell me this : Is there 
in the Reports, or any other document you have here, 
any information about the peaks on the road services? 
— I think ot in .any specific way. There is a diagram for 
railways, but I do not think there is one for the road. 

(Mr. MacLaren ): With respect, Sir, in the 1950 pro- 
ceedings there was some information given at that time 
in the form of a diagram. Off-hand I cannot give you 
the page number. 

(President ) : Do not attempt to do so, but tell me later 
on. If I am driven to go back to the 1950 proceedings 
I v/ill certainly look at them. 

1972. (Mr. MacLaren ) : I should like now, if 1 may, 
to turn to consider some of the matters in Table B.T.C. 
402, with which you have been dealing. May I go straight 
to Item 6 and ask you at the same time to look at the 
1951 Report, Table VI — 5 again for road services, at 
pages 98-9? — Yes. 

1973. I am sure you can tell me immediately if I am 
right about this. I have gone through your evidence, as 
I understand it, and the one item I find for saving on 
trams between 1950 and 1953 is £0.3m.? — Yes. 

1974. That is right, is it? — Yes. 

1975. ¥/ould you look at the tram account for 1950, 
which is shown opposite the 1951 account in the 1951 
Report? — Yes. 

1976. We see that in that year the trams made a deficit 
of £1.254m.?— Yes. 

1977. I remember we were told at some length that 
they were obsolete, they were costing a tremendous 
amount to maintain, and one of the points of getting rid 
of them was to get rid of this burden. The only allowance 
I can find for getting rid of them is £0.3m.? — Yes. 

1978. Surely the object of getting rid of the trams was 
to get rid of the very high level of maintenance of trams, 
maintenance of ways and structures and generally the 
loss they were incurring. What I am putting to you is 
this: How did you arrive at the figure of £0.3m.? Perhaps 
that will help? — I can tell you how I arrived at the £0.3m. 
I did it by a comparison of the cost of the bus services 
which have been put on in place of the trams, with the 
cost of the displaced tram services, taking them all for 
this purpose at a common price level in 1952 and allow- 
ing for the savings in maintenance which resulted from 
the tram conversion. 

1979. It was done on a capital basis? — No, not on a 
capital basis, on a revenue basis. 

1980. I am sorry, then I have not followed. — I took the 
expenses of the bus services which have gone on in place 
of the trams. 

1981. The working expenses? — The working expenses, 
and compared them with the saving in working expenses 
by reason of the withdrawal of trams after allowing for 
changes in maintenance expenditure because of the sub- 
stitution of one service for another. I arrived at a net 
revenue result on the working expenses side of £0.3m. 
saved. 

1982. What you are saying in effect is this, that the 
buses that are running in place of the trams, and which 
are covering substantially the same routes, as I understand 
it? — Broadly, yes. 

1983. You took 1950 as your base year, I take it? — 
No, I brought these all up to 1953 levels of cost, because 
that is the continuing position. That is one reason why 
my margin is less than otherwise it would have been, 
because costs on the road services have gone up a good 
deal between 1950 and 1953. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has made a raid on the road service costs. 

1984. Yes, that I understand. May I put it in this 
way: I should have thought there must have been a 
substantial saving. If I may just look at the items, 
take maintenance and depreciation of rolling-stock, if wc 
look at trams for 1950 we find that on an earning power 
of £2m. the cost of maintenance and depreciation was 
£483,000?— Yes. 

1985. That is an astonishingly high proportion, is it not? 

( President ) : It is 20 per cent. 

198 6. (Mr. MacLaren ): I well remember how it was 
urged upon the Tribunal when this matter first came up 
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for consideration how grave this loss was. — Would you 
look at the next page, page 100. 

1987. If you please. — You will see that the £483,000 
is the standard maintenance charge relating to trams. It 
is, therefore, brought down to a normal average figure. 
The excess expenditure in 1950 on tram maintenance, 
which was £273,000, was met out of the abnormal main- 
tenance fund. So that the very high figure is the figure 
which appears higher in the Table VI — 5 ( b ) of £756,000. 

1988. Yes, that is a very high figure, but even the lower 
figure is a high figure, related to the other services, is it 
not — or am I quite wrong? — No, the standard maintenance 
figure is intended to represent a fair average annual 
maintenance expense in respect of those trams. 

1989. Whilst we are on this question of depreciation, I 
might as well clear up this other matter at the same time. 
We have been told that it is proposed to wind up the 
abnormal maintenance account? — I heard Sir Reginald 
Wilson say so. 

1990. Is that as far as you have been able to consider 
the matter? — No, but it is about as far as one can take 
it at this stage. Sir Reginald was speaking, I think, of 
the end of 1953, and we are still only in March. 

1991. Yes, if you please. I will leave that matter for 
the moment. When you compared your cost of running 
the trams, how did you arrive at the 1953 figure. They 
have been steadily coming off since 1950 in practice, have 
they not? — Yes. I took my 1950 costs and I adjusted 
them to 1953 levels by reference to the changes in cost 
I had experienced for trolley-buses. That seemed a fair 
enough index for that purpose. 

1992. (Mr. Poole): So this column for trams will dis- 
appear out of the account? — Yes, it will after 1952, Sir. 
The last trams went in 1952. 

1993. That will disappear and it will all be merged into 
the road services? — Yes. 

1994. Buses taking their place? — Yes. 

1995. (Mr. Maclaren ): No doubt we will hear from 
Mr. Valentine what has happened to this £1.54m. deficit 
when the saving is £0.3m.?— That is not the end of the 
story of course. There was also mentioned at an earlier 
Inquiry the expectation that the conversion of trams to 
buses would produce an increase in traffic receipts, and 
that point Mr. Valentine will deal with. I do not think 
anyone should assume that the £0.3m. is the end of the 
story. 

1996. There is another figure which I found a little 
difficult to follow. In this item 6 you said that your 
extra mileage on the road services would be six million 
car miles, did you not? — My extra mileage? 

1997. Yes, in “ Y ” year, compared with 1950 — 
augmentation and development of services? — Yes. 

1998. And for that you allow £1.3m. 

(Mr. Poole) : I am rather lost at the moment. 

(President) : So am I. 

(The Witness) : I am afraid I am too. 

(Mr. Maclaren) : I had better find the reference. It 
was when you were dealing with Item 6, and you first 
of all gave us a plus. 

(• President ): Can you give us the Question number? 
(Mr. Maclaren) : I am having it looked up. 

(President) : We had better wait until you find it. 

(Mr. Fay): It is Question 1768. 

(Mr. Maclaren) : I am obliged. 

(. President ) : Yes. 

1999. (Mr. Maclaren): “I have allowed £1.3m." That 
is in respect of the augmentation and development of the 
road services, is it? — Compared with the year 1950. 

2000. Yes, certainly. In Table B.T.C. 106 at line 2 (h) 
there is an allowance for increased costs of augmentation 
and development of services of £l.lm., and as I under- 
stood your evidence the actual allowance was £1.2m. less 
£0.1m. for the saving on trams? — Yes. 

2001. The allowance of increased car mileage in “X” 
year was 17+m. car miles ; is that right? — Yes, that is 
right, 17.6m. 



(President) : On road services? 

2002. (Mr. Maclaren) : On the road services, yes. (To 
the Witness) : The point I am putting to you is this : 
Why should an augmentation and development of 17.6m. 
car miles cost the Commission £1.2m. and an augmenta- 
tion and development of 6m. miles cost £1.3m. — I think 
you are over-simplifying the picture. The 17.6m. car 
miles to which you were referring, which was the allowance 
for additional mileage in “ X-A ” year compared with 
1950, consisted of 12.8m. car miles for augmentation and 
development and 4.9m. additional car miles for tram 
conversion, representing the difference between bus miles 
and tram miles. 

2003. In other words, my figure should have been 
12m.?— 12.8m. 

2004. Thank you very much ; I am much obliged. Let 
be substitute 12.8m. and put the question again : Why 
was the sum allowed for 12.8m. miles estimated for in 
“ X ” year at £1.2m., when the sum allowed for 6m. 
additional car miles on the road services is £1.3m.? Can 
you explain that? — Again I am sorry, but this is a further 
over-simplification. The 6m. figure, which is the difference 
between 1950 and “ Y ” year, is if not? 

2005. Yes — Between “Y” year and 1950, includes 
13.9m. miles for augmentation and development, an 
allowance of 8.6m. car miles for economies of one kind 
and another, and an additional mileage of 0.7m. on tram 
conversion. So that it is built up of a collection of 
different kinds of mileage to which different kinds of costs 
apply. If we come back to your point about augmentation 
and development, there was an allowance of 12.8m. car 
miles in “ X ” year, and there is an actual mileage worked 
of 13.9m. car miles by the time we come to “Y” year. 

2006. If you please. — I think perhaps that helps to 
bring those expenditure figures rather closer together for 
you. 

2007. I wondered if the explanation was of that kind. 
May I follow it through: In short, the augmentation and 
development is not 6m. car miles, but it is, as you have 
told us, 13.9m.? — Yes. 

2008. What were the other items that you took into 
account there in arriving at your 6m. car miles on the 
road? — Service economies of 8.6m. car miles and an 
additional mileage run by buses, as compared with trams, 
which were displaced, of 0.7m. car miles. 

2009. Which brings you back to the 6m.? — Which 
brings me back to the 6m. 

2010. Where do you allow for the 8.6m. reduction. In 
what item is that? — It is part of the figure which I gave 
yesterday. I think I said £0.6m. 

2011. So the £0.6m. relates to a saving of 8.6m. car 
miles on the road. That is what you say, is it? — That is 
so, yes. 

2012. Now I should like to understand the figure for 
saving on the rail a little more closely, if I may. I under- 
stand your “ Y ” year proposals as compared with 1950 
to be 18m. fewer car miles and 0.2m. fewer train miles? 
— Yes. 

2013. The proposal, as I understood it, on the last 
occasion was that the length of the trains on the Tube 
lines was to be halved during the off-peak period and 
they were to run at 50 per cent, greater frequency?— Yes. 

2014. Has that been carried out? — Yes. 

2015. Where do you get your saving of 0.2m. train 
miles? On what part of your services? — There is a 
saving of 1.5m. train miles resulting from economies. 
There is an additional train mileage as the result of 
uncoupling, about which you were speaking just now, of 
1.2m. train miles, and there is an additional 0.1m. train 
miles relating to other factors which I have not broken 
down in detail. If you add those up, minus 1.5, plus 
1.2, plus 0.1, the answer is minus 0.2. 

2016. As a result of that could you give me how the 
£0.3m. saving is related to those plusses and minuses — 
how you arrive at the £0.3m.?— Yes. What we have done 
is to apply the electric current cost per car mile to the 
car mileage which has been saved, and to apply the 
train-men’s wages’ cost to the change in train mileage 
other than uncoupling. 

2017. The train miles were £1.5m.; is that right? — Yes. 
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2018. And that was done on a mileage basis, was it? 
— I beg your pardon ; other than planned economies. 
May I just go back and give you that answer again? 

2019. Yes, if you would kindly. — We have applied the 
cost of electricity per car mile to the car mileage which 
has been saved, and we have applied the cost of train- 
men’s wages per car mile to the net changes in car 
mileage other than those resulting from planned economies, 
where we have attempted to get a little more precise 
figure. 

2020. I am not quite sure that I understand that. So far 
as the 18m. car miles are saved, you have applied the 
electric current cost per car mile? — Yes. 

2021. You then have a saving of 1.5m. train miles?— 
Yes. 

2022. And to that you have applied the wages per car 
mile, have you? Is that what you are saying? I may 
be completely misunderstanding you. It is the wages 
per train mile? — That is so, yes. 

2023. Then you have a plus 1.2m. additional train miles. 
I suppose that acts the other way, does it? — Yes. 

2024. You told me just now of the planned economies 
which you were able to calculate a little more closely. 
Which of these shifts were the planned economies on 
rail? — They again apply to the off-peaks and on Sundays. 

2025. It is again a question of the wages element in the 
schedule making the difference? — Yes. 

2026. Apart from those cases where you could calculate 
it specially, what was the wages element in the train 
miles? — Is. OJd. — 12.71d., to be precise. 

2027. Per train mile, that is, of course? — Yes. I think 
perhaps it might help if I made a comment on these 
figures. 

2028. If you please. — I mentioned that we had taken 

the electric current cost per car mile. I did say earlier — 
I think last Wednesday — that one does not save the full 
cost of electric current by taking mileage off, but I have 
allowed for the full saving here^ and I have brought in 
the proportion which we do not save as added cost of 
electric current in Item 2. 1 explained that the other 

day. 

2029. That is the very next item I was coming to ; you 
have forestalled me. I was going to ask you about that, 
just to try and understand it. If I may go straight to 
that, the item saved in electric current in Item 2, the 
matter I want to ask you about in connection with that 
is: As I understand it, you generate a certain amount 
of electricity yourself, and you purchase a certain 
amount? — Yes. 

2030. When you reduce your consumption of electricity, 
are you able to save current by reducing your purchases? 

• — 'I am afraid it depends entirely where you save your 
mileage. Part of the railways are fed from our own 
generators, and part are fed from purchased supplies. 

2031. I imagined that that was the answer. Where 
you do not purchase the current you just buy less, does 
that affect the cost per unit? — Where we do purchase? 

2032. Where you purchase less? — Where we purchase 
less, the cost per unit may still rise, because the price 
you pay to the Electricity Authority depends in large 
measure on your maximum demand. If your maximum 
demand remains the same in the peaks, then you do not 
make the corresponding saving by cutting out electricity in 
the off-peaks. 

2033. I am much obliged. So that the basis of your 
contract is in part on your sub-charge for your peak 
loading, and then I presume a charge per unit on top of 
that? — That is generally the basis. 

2034. Very well. I expect there is more to it than that, 
but that is the broad shape? — Yes. 

2035. To understand these economies we have to set 
against the £0.3m. for the Tubes the element of increased 



electricity cost, which is in your item. It is a net item 
in the end? — Of £0.2m. 

2036. You could not tell me what you allowed for 
additional cost of electricity? — Yes, £0.2m, 

2037. So that you get £0.3m. in and £0.2m. out; is 
that what it comes to? — No. 1 have £0.3m. savings on 
the railways. 

2038. If you please, against which there is some off-set 
in the increased cost of electricity used for other services, 
but that increased cost of electricity used for other services 
is affected not only by the reduction in the railway 
demand, but also by the reduction in the tramway demand, 
and that is why I have dealt with it as a single item in 
electricity costs rather than attempting a rather complicated 
apportionment between the two forms of operation. 

2039. Therefore, to get a fair picture of that, you would 
have to take the £0.3m. saving on the railway, the £0.3m. 
saving on the trams and set against the two of them the 
£0.2m. upward lift in the electricity price. Would that 
be right? — Then you would be right. 

2040. There is just one other little matter before I leave 
this subject. It is a matter about which really I should 
like to know. When is the cost per car mile on your 
road or rail figures included, and in what manner? In 
what manner do you calculate the cost per car mile? Is 
it calculated as at a date, or over a year? — Which cost 
per car mile? 

2041. The one that is given in the Annual Report? — 
If we are dealing with a figure in the Annual Report, 
then the cost per car mile is calculated over the year. 
We are constantly calculating car mile costs, but they 
always relate to the figures in the document we are dis- 
cussing. Therefore for the Annual Report purposes it is 
related to the year. 

2042. If you please ; and the costs that you use per car 
mile are related to the particular service with which you 
are dealing, or part of it, I suppose? — Yes. 

2043. And they would vary from part to part, would 
they? — They vary as between the different services. They 
will also vary within a service, but we have not dealt 
with that last refinement. 

2044. No, if you please. As I understand it, the costs 
for 1953, which are the costs in your “Y” year tables, 
include your allowance for the Coronation ; is that 
right? — Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : Mr. Valentine is going to deal with 
that particular aspect, the extent to which the Coronation 
is taken into account, and how it is off-set by other factors. 

2045. (Mr. MacLaren ): Yes, I am quite content. All 
I was wishing to obtain from this Witness was his figure 
for that. (To the Witness) : I appreciate that looking 
forward to a festivity of this kind is not a simple matter. 
Have you allowed for additional car mileage for the 
Coronation? — Yes. 

2046. What kind of figure have you allowed in your car 
miles? — Quite a modest one: Taking all the services 
together, 0.8m. car miles, but that estimate, of course, 
was worked out before the end of 1952 and before the 
Coronation operations had been worked out in detail. 

2047. So in your accounts you have taken in 0.8m. car 
miles. Is that what it comes down to? — Yes. 

2048. We are told that those additional miles are expen- 
sive miles? — Again I was not in a position to calculate that 
precisely for the purposes of this estimate, and I took them 
at the average rate. I have no doubt at all that they will 
be expensive miles. 

2049. But in your accounts there is 0.8m. car miles 
spread over the road and rail, and you have charged 
them at your present experience of the cost per car mile? 
— That is so. 

(Mr. Turner-Samuels ): I have no questions. 

(President) : Does any other Objector, who is entitled 
to cross-examine, wish to attempt to do so. 
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Re-examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



2050. I think I have really only one or two very small 
points in re-examination. My learned friend Mr. 
MacLaren was asking you some questions on the accounts, 
and he put to you a figure of a tram deficit of £ 1.254m. 
I do not think you need turn to it, but you recall the 
figure he put to you? — Yes, in 1950. 

2051. In 1950. He was seeking to try and reconcile 
that figure with a figure you had given for the saving on 
trams of £0.3m.? — Yes. 

2052. Those two figures, of course, approach the matter, 
do they not, from an entirely different point of view? — 
They do. The figure of £1.254m. is the net result of off- 
setting the receipts from the trams in 1950 against the 
working expenses. The £0.3m. saving which I quoted 
is the net saving on working expenses arising from the 
tram conversion. I said that I was not taking account 
of any changes in traffic receipts, and there have been such 
changes. 

2053. But one cannot just look at those two figures 
and set .them in any way one against the other, can one? 

—No, I think that is taking rather too broad an approach 
to do that. 



2054. You were asked some questions by my learned 
friend Mr. Rippon on this sort of basis, that the freight 
increase which was authorised at the end of 1951 had 
preceded in point of time an increase in the price of coal, 
and it was suggested, as I understood the question, that 
the increase in the price of coal had been to some extent 
brought about by .the increase in the freight charges. Can 
we just get this point clear again : The price of coal is 
the pithead price, is it not? — The basic price we pay is 
the pithead price. 

2055. But when coal prices are put up, what is put up 
primarily is the pithead price? — Yes. 

2056. And so far as you know, about these matters, is 
the pithead price of coal .to any appreciable extent affected 
by your freight rates? — I know nothing about the coal 
industry, but I would have thought that it was not 
affected. 

2057. It is affected by a lot of other matters, in par- 
ticular miners’ wages, but only to a trifling extent, one 
would have thought, bv any increase the transport Com- 
mission .may make in trade charges? — I .would have 
thought so. 



{The Witness withdrew.) 

(President): If we want to ask Mr. James any questions we will recall him after the Objectors’ cases. 



Mr. Alexander Balmain Bruce Valentine, called. 
Examined by Mr. Harold Willis. 



2058. Is your full name Alexander Balmain Bruce 
Valentine, and have you been a whole time member of 
the London Transport Executive since its formation at 
the end of 1947? — Yes, that is right. 

2059. In that capacity apart from your share in the 
collective responsibility of the Executive as a whole, have 
you the Special responsibility for the work of the Com- 
mercial Department? — Yes. 

2060. Is that, Mr. Valentine, the Department which 
deals with fares and charges? — Yes. 

2061. And are you also responsible .for the work of the 
Departments which deal with the operation of the Execu- 
tive’s passenger services, rail and road? — Yes. 

2062. Before the London Transport Executive was 
established had you been employed since 1928, first of 
all in the .service of .the Underground group of companies? 
— Yes. 

2063. And following that with the London Passenger 
Transport Board? — Yes. 

2064. Formed in 1933? — That is right, yes. 

2065. Were you appointed Fares Officer of that Board 
in 1936?— Yes. 

2066. From that date until the end of 1947, except for 
certain war years, did you continue to hold positions of 
responsibility concerned with fares and charges? — Yes. 

2067. And I think, as we know, you have given evidence 
before the Transport Tribunal as the Commission’s com- 
mercial witness both in connection with the 1950 Scheme 
and the 1952 Scheme? — Yes. 

2068. Before that had you also given evidence on be- 
half of the London Passenger Transport Board to the 
Charges (Railway) Control Consultative Committee? — Yes. 

2069. That again was in connection with proposals for 
increased charges? — Yes. 

2070. I think, Mr. Valentine, you are also the imme- 
diate Past-President of the Institute of Transport, are you 
not? — Yes. that is correct. 

2071. If we could just explain how you are taking your 
evidence, Mr. Valentine, in this way: You are going 
through, are you not, the Statement of Case, B.T.C. 5. in 
your evidence, summarising it shortly where there is no 
special feature to add, and in certain cases adding and 
amplifying it? — Yes. 

2072. Then if we may call attention to this matter, at 
the end of your evidence you are going to tender the 
evidence which I indicated in opening this matter, evidence 



in regard to the general way in which efficiency, opera- 
tional and otherwise, is dealt with in the London Trans- 
port Executive? — Yes. 

2073. That is the scheme of presentation for your evi- 
dence? — Yes. 

2074. It may therefore be convenient for my learned 
friends following this evidence, and for the Tribunal, to 
have your B.T.C. 5 in front of them, may it not? — Yes, it 
will, I think, help them. 

2075. If we can just deal with that document first, that 
Statement of Case was divided, was it not, as it is stated 
on the front page, into four sections? — Yes. 

2076. Section 1 dealing with the traffic trends and esti- 
mated future gross receipts at present charges? — Yes. 

2077. That is to try to give a picture of the traffics 
which were under consideration? — Yes. 

2078. And then in Section 2 you set out the objects and 
general principles of the proposed Scheme. In Section 3 
the structure of the proposed scales of fares in relation 
to the various different classes of travel we are dealing 
with? — Yes. 

2079. Finally, in Section 4, you deal with the estimates, 
included in your exhibits, of the increased revenues to be 
derived from the increases suggested, and of course you 
ought also to have regard to the aspect that the Scheme 
provides for fare scales? — Yes. 

2080. We are, in Section 4, dealing particulary with the 
effect of the modifications of those scales in comparison 
with the scales at present in operation? — Yes, or perhaps 
more accurately, the effect on the revenue of taking the 
action with our fares that we would propose to take if 
the new scales were approved. 

2081. Yes, I think that is a more accurate way of putting 
it. 

2082. If we can start with your evidence in this way, 

Mr. Valentine, you are combining, are you not, the com- 
mercial evidence that relates to the London area . — 

Yes. 

2083. You cover in your evidence, do you not, not only 
the London Transport elements in that, but London Lines 
as well? — Yes. 

2084. From the commercial aspect? — Yes. 

2085. The evidence which you give in regard to traffics 
has of course been incorporated, has it not, in some of 
the financial evidence which had already been given? — • 
Yes. 
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2086. We should also have this in mind should we not : 
For the purposes of your evidence you have assumed 
that additional annual revenue of the order of £6m. is 
required from the London area operations? — Yes. 

2087. That is the target which the financial side has 
submitted to you as the commercial side? — That is right, 
yes. 

2088. You do not primarily seek in this evidence to 
justify that figure of £6m.? That is not part of your 
problem?— No, that has been left to Sir Reginald Wilson 
to deal with, and he has already given evidence on that. 

2089. If we can turn to the Section 1, you there refer 
to, and comment upon, do you not, the forecast shown 
in Exhibit 501? — Paragraph 1 really only describes what 
the purpose and content of the Exhibit is. 

2090. I quite agree ; it is a descriptive matter and it 
calls attention to the fact that in 501 there are two matters 
dealt with — traffic receipts and the mileage needed to be 
worked to earn the receipts. — Yes. 

2091. Then in Paragraph 2 you deal with the estimated 
passenger receipts in “Y” year. — This deals with the 
manner in which we approached the problem of estimating 
the receipts for “ Y ” year, which of course is continued 
in further paragraphs, but the subject starts in Paragraph 2. 
The important things that I wish to call special attention 
to there are that as far as we can judge from our 
study of traffics and the statistics, there has been a con- 
siderable degree of stability in the traffic from the late 
part of last summer, and in estimating for a year ahead 
we have seen no adequate reason, as the text says in 
Paragraph 2, for predicting a material change in the 
general level of traffic from the level prevailing during 
September, October and November of 1952. Those are 
the three months during which the fares were at their 
present level, the first three months immediately following 
the last adjustments of the London area fares. 

2092. And you point out at the end of that paragraph 
the reasons about which we all know, I think, why 
December was of no value in considering the matter? — 
You cannot take December into account. It was a quite 
exceptionally bad month, notoriously so, but it is of 
interest to note in connection with one’s ability to fore- 
cast traffic receipts precisely, that it is quite possible with 
a spell of admittedly rather exceptional fog to lose as 
much as £200,000, compared with normal expectation, in 
a single weekend. 

2093. While it is quite true that the 1952 Receipts as 

a whole, for the reasons you have given, are not of any 
great assistance in making an estimate for “ Y ” year, 
is it worth mentioning that they have on the figures you 
have just briefly indicated, borne out the estimates which 
you put before the Tribunal at the last hearing? — Yes, I 
think so, because apart from the natural interest the 
Tribunal might have in that question (whether our fore- 
casts have come out reasonably near the mark), in docu- 
ments submitted by the Middlesex County Council the 
contrary appears to be suggested. In the memorandum 
explaining Exhibits C.C.H. 101 and following Exhibits 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : It is on page 9. 

{The Witness ): It is stated in C.C.H. 101. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : It says there that 

{The Witness ): It is stated in the explanatory memo- 
randum that C.C.H. 106 indicates amongst other things 
that the estimates of revenue which the Commission 
placed before the Court in 1951 were too low. It has 
not, of course, as yet been explained to us, and it is 
not apparent -to me, how the figures in that exhibit do 
indicate that conclusion. But our examination of the 
figures comparing the 1952 results with the forecast made 
for “ X ” year and for the increased yield from the 
revisions of fares introduced in .1952 lead -us to the con- 
clusion that the whole result has come out very close 
to our estimate. I would like to give a little further 
detail of -that if I may. 

2094. {Mr. Harold Willis)-. If you please, but just be- 
fore you do that, M-r. Valentine, is it not without rele- 
vance to recall that at the last hearing Mr. Hill thought 
that your estimates were ■under-estimated to the tune of 
£lm.? Yes, that was referring to his estimate of London 
area traffic receipts at the then existing charges, which 
we have shown in the exhibits for “X” year; at the 
then existing charges. 

{Adjourned for a short time.) 



2095. We were asking, Mr. Valentine, we were just 
considering -the extent to which your “ X ” year estimates 
were borne out by your 1952 results. — Yes. 

2096. And I think you were just going to give -the 
Tribunal certain figures which obviously have to be ad- 
justed in certain respects to show how closely, in effect, 
your estimates have been borne out. — Yes, but, of course, 
it is not possible to make a straight comparison between 
the Commission’s “X” year estimates of receipts at 1951 
charges -and the actual 1952 receipts, because of the in- 
creases in fares which were operative from 2nd March, 
1952, and were altered again — by Government interven- 
tion — at the end of August, but it is quite possible to 
take the appropriate proportion of the “ X ” year esti- 
mates of London Transport Executive receipts for -the last 
43 weeks -of the year, that -is, from the 2nd March to 
the end of -the year, and to add to that the Commission’s 
estimates of the yield from the increased charges, and 
then compare the -results with the actual receipts for 
those 43 weeks. 

2097. {Mr. Poole) : Are we taking “ X ” year or “ X-A ” 
year? It is immaterial. T-here was no correction in the 
estimates of “ X ” year receipts when the “ X-A ” tables 
were -produced. 

{Mr. Harold Willis): T-he “X” year anticipated receipts 
at existing charges were precisely the same as the “ X-A " 
year receipts at existing charges. What we were seeking 
in “ X-A ” year was to get more revenue than in “ X " 
year, but the -point Mr. Valentine was making — which was 
on the basis of the existing charges— was -that the altera- 
tion between X ” year and “ X-A ” year is not material. 

2098. {Mr. Poole): We are not considering, then, the 
estimated increases in fares which were -made? — Yes, they 
corne -into -this calculation. I was saying -that we can- 
not -make a straight comparison of the “X” -year esti- 
mate of receipts at the then existing charges, because 
■tlie 1952 receipts were -at three different levels in charges 
and have been increased in March and varied in August 
But if we take the last 43 weeks of the “ X ” year esti- 
mates of traffic receipts (the London Transport Executive 
at pre-revision) and -add -the estimate of -the yield from 
the increases which were actually made, and then com- 
pare -that with the actual receipts taken in the last 43 
week-s oi 1952, we are beginning to get something which 
is comparable. 



zuyy. {Mr. Poole): Yes, I see. It is really the actual 

5c heme —It is March to December, 1952 (43 weeks), 

plus our estimate of the yield, compared with the actual 
receipts of those weeks. 



{Mr. Poole) : Yes, I have it. 



ZlUU. [Mr. Harold Willis): the estimate of the yield 
has to take into account two factors— one, the modifica- 
tions that the Tribunal made, and two, the modifications 
we -had to make following Government intervention, and 
that is taken into account in the figure Mr. Valentine 
takes for the estimated yield of the 1952 Scheme— Yes 
the estimated yield of the 1952 Scheme cannot be found 
m the exhibits which were before the Tribunal at the 
last inquiry, because this related to the Commission’s 
proposals, and not to the Scheme as approved. 

(Mr. Poole): The estimate you have given to the 
Middlesex County Council is one that you confirmed? — 
Yes, we supplied it to them and for the purpose of calcula- 
tion, which I am going to explain, we have the 

• ° i ?P 11S t!° n S j es j-i maf:e °f yield from the increases made 
in March and then modified in August, which figure is 
shown in Exhibit C/C/ H 102 



2102. 101 and 102. Yes, they are the Commission’s 
original estimates as submitted to the Tribunal at the last 
Inquiry and adjusted to take account of the original 
proposals in the approved Scheme. The two things that 
matter are in line 4 — the annual increase of revenue 
expected from the fares introduced in March at the rate 
of £9,550,359 per annum for the London Transport 
Executive. 



2103. That is what you expected under the Scheme 
v/hich we approved? — Yes, and we have, for the purpose 
of the calculation that I am just trying to explain, taken 
the March to August proportion of that figure as our 
estimated yield. Similarly, in line 7 of the C/C/H 102, 
you will see the revised yield resulting from the modifica- 
tion of the charges, made at the end of August, £8,362,643. 
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And for the purposes of the calculation I am explaining, 
we have taken the proportion of that applicable from the 
end of August to the end of the year, and adding the 
appropriate proportions of these two figures, in column 1 
of C/C/H 102 at lines 4 and 7, to the 43 weeks propor- 
tion of the original “ X ” year estimates of traffic receipts 
at pre -revision charges, the result is comparable (subject 
to one correction which I have still to explain) with the 
actual receipts for the period from 2nd March to the 
end of the year 1952, as a test of whether these estimates 
were reasonably accurate or not. 

There is one correction that is required — in relation to 
the amount of augmentation and development of new 
services (particularly development) which was made in 
1952. In building up the “X” year estimates of traffic 
receipts at pre-revision charges, we assumed more 
augmentation and development than had in fact been 
introduced in 1952. So we have to make this comparison 
as a test of the accuracy of our estimate. We make an 
allowance for the difference in augmentation and develop- 
ment of mileage, because it is quite easy to do. We 
know the number of miles difference between the “ X ” 
year estimates and the 1952 estimates, and we take them 
as valued at 18d. per mile in most cases. Making that 
correction, the whole record of calculation comes out 
that the actual receipts in the last 43 weeks of 1952 are 
only £212,000 above the figure employed in our estimates, 
with the corrections and adjustments I have described ; 
the only important correction being the one for augmenta- 
tion and development, £212,000 more than we estimated, 
or less than half of 1 per cent, above the estimates so 
adjusted. 

2104. And you claim, do you not, that that percentage 
of error — if you can so call it — is a very small one, 
having regard to the figures with which we are dealing? 
— Yes, I would certainly say it has never been claimed 
that the Commission’s estimates of future receipts, or of 
increased receipts from increased charges, will be as 
accurate as being within one half of one per cent, except 
by sheer good luck. There are fluctuations (and traffic 
is affected by the change of circumstances, such as weather 
and so on) far larger than is possible for anyone to fore- 
cast with any confidence the receipts in the future year, 
or yields from fare increases within such a narrow limit 
as one half of one per cent. I do not think the Com- 
mission would claim that the forecast for “ X ” year 
receipts or “ Y ” year receipts, at this year’s hearing, 
could be expected to be more accurate than within one 
or two per cent., in view of all the uncertainties and 
unforeseeable things that occur. So all told, I think the 
result tends to show that from the experience of 1952 
we may regard the Committee’s estimates submitted at 
the last inquiry as having been very close to the mark. 

2105. With that little background, Mr. Valentine, in 
paragraph 3 of your B.T.C. 5, you indicate the broad 
estimates which you made for “Y” year and you point 
out, do you not, that those estimates had, to a large 
extent, followed the estimates you had yourself made for 
internal purposes of your traffic receipts for 1953? — Yes, 
that is quite right. As I said before lunch, and as it is 
stated in paragraph 2 of B.T.C. 5, we thought that we 
would assume for our budget traffic receipts in 1953 a 
continuation of traffic on approximately the same level 
as had prevailed during the latter part of 1952, ignoring 
the disaster in December owing to astonishingly bad 
weather. We came to the conclusion that the figure has 
to be somewhere around about £67£m. But there were 
certain factors to be taken into consideration which would 
have more influence in 1953 than in 1952, or new factors, 
some of them adverse, some of them favourable, as is 
stated in paragraph 3. In particular, we had the expecta- 
tion that the right of development of new housing estates 
and new towns would be such that we should have to 
expand our country bus services considerably and obtain 
additional receipts from those new services. Allowing 
for that and other factors — such as the Coronation — we 
decided to use for our own domestic forecast made 
towards the end of last year, that we would have receipts 
of just less than £67. 7m. in 1953. There is no calculation 
behind that, exactly. It is impossible to attempt to 
quantify the minor factors one has in mind in making 
such an estimate, but it was arrived at after very full 
discussion of all the facts we could foresee likely to 
influence receipts, between myself and some of my 
colleagues and the Chief Officer of all the Operating and 



Commercial Departments and the Chief Financial Officer, 
Mr. James, who was in the box this morning. And 
£67. 7m., or a figure just under that, W'as what we decided 
to adopt as the most realistic forecast we could make of 
the 1953 receipts. That is the figure rounded to £67.7m. 
that we have adopted as our estimate for “ Y ” year. 

2106. Since that estimate was made towards the end 
of 1952, have you got certain actual traffic receipts avail- 
able to you in the early part of 1953 to consider, in 

. relation to the estimate? — Yes, we started this year with 
something of a shock. Traffic receipts of London Trans- 
port Executive were at a disappointingly low level for 
the six full weeks of the new year and fell short of 
expectation during that period by £234,000. After we 
make our budget estimates for the whole year 
— in this case £67. 7m. — we break it down 

into four weekly periods, and also into weeks, in accord- 
ance with natural seasonal proportions, with special allow- 
ance for any particular factors like the Coronation that 
may enter into the picture during the year. So each week 
we are able to compare our receipts with the reasonable 
expectations based on our budget for the year. And 
during the first six weeks of this year we fell short, as I 
say, of our budget by £234,000. Now that was no doubt 
largely due to a continuation of exceptionally unfavourable 
weather during those weeks and a rather higher level of 
sickness — at least in January — than is normal even at that 
time of year. We think it may also be that the very high 
level of spending in evidence just before Christmas has 
been followed by a temporary reduction — or we hope 
it is temporary — in public spending on activities involving 
local transport. Having these explanations in mind for the 
difference between actual receipts and the budget in the 
first six weeks, I am personally not at all shaken in the 
validity of our estimates for the year. It is quite a com- 
mon experience to get a short spell of six to eight weeks 
in which your receipts run considerably below or above 
your expectations, without turning out to be the beginning 
of any significant change. And those first six weeks, 
though bad, do not lead me to wish to modify in any way 
the £67.7m. estimate for the whole year. In fact, since 
the end of the six weeks, we have already — through the 
better weather — made some recovery and on the latest 
date available (up to the 8th March) actual receipts of 
London Transport Executive are now only £192,000 below 
budget. 

2107. Then in paragraph 4 you refer to the possible sug- 
gestion that the non-recurrent item of the Coronation 
traffic ought to be taken into account when fixing “ Y ” 
year estimates, as compared with 1953 estimates. — It ought 
not — and there is no positive ground on which it ought 
— to be taken into account for the purposes of “ Y ” year, 
but we have prepared this estimate for 1953, and while 
the Coronation is one of the factors borne in mind when 
we arrived at that estimate, iit is impossible for us to make 
a specific correction to our 1953 estimate to exclude the 
Coronation, and the point made in paragraph 4 of B.T.C. 
5 is quite a minor matter, anyway, in relation to the figures 
we are dealing with, and particularly of little importance 
in connection with the net traffic receipts, because any 
additional receipts we do get from the Coronation (and I 
am not speaking only of Coronation Day but of addi- 
tional sight-seeing and visitors to London during the Coro- 
nation period) will be offset to a substantial extent (which 
again I could not qualify) by the high cost of providing 
the service on Coronation Day itself and of additional 
services, if the traffic is really buoyant, throughout Coro- 
nation year. It is possible that we should have to, for 
some weeks, keep the trains on the tube lines at full length, 
instead of uncoupling them and running shorter trains 
during the mid-day period, if there is a great deal of 
movement in Central London, and that will add appreci- 
ably to our expenses. 

So, looking at it as a whole, we do not think the Corona- 
tion will have any significant effect on the net traffic receipts 
of London Transport, although it is very difficult to esti- 
mate. We do not think it will be a sufficient fact to 
justify a correction to the 1953 estimate. 

2108. Then in paragraph 5, you give the comparable 
figure for the “ X ” year traffic receipts of London Lines. 
That is the figure of £20.549m. — I do not think that calls 
for any special comment. It is a forecast similarly made 
by the Railway Executive of their possible receipts for 
1953, used for “ Y ” year without correction. 
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2109. Then in the following paragraph, 6, you compare, 
do you not, the estimate for “ Y ” year with the esti- 
mates if or “ X ” year and “ X-A ” year submitted in 1951? 
— The only practical purpose I think that this paragraph 
serves is to give any background required to the figure in 
Exhibit B.T.C. 402, at line 8b, of £0.8m. In fact, what 
lies behind that has been touched on to some extent in 
evidence given already, particularly by Mr. James. But 
this paragraph, which I hardly need amplify, I think, does 
explain how that £0.8m. difference between the “ X ” year 
estimates and the “ Y ” year estimates comes about. The 
only comment, perhaps, that I could usefully add, is that 
in relation to the last sentence of the paragraph, “ the 
implied higher level of traffic now assumed in “ Y ” year 
than in the “ X ” year estimates prepared nearly two years 
ago.” That was mainly accounted for by the greater 
expansion of traffic on country buses and coaches than was 
foreseen. In fact, allowance has been made in “ Y ” year 
estimate for additional traffic to be carried on country 
buses, with increased services and new routes, mainly 
required to serve the need of new housing estates and new 
towns. That is rather the larger factor of the two — 
there being a continued growth of coach traffic with an 
allowance of a possible extension of the present coach 
routes upon which a decision has not yet been taken. 
That again is felt not material to the purposes of this 
Tribunal, I would suggest, because if there was an allow- 
ance for mileage on the one side and a corresponding 
allowance from receipts for additional mileage on the other 
side, then it hardly alters the whole picture. 

2110. Come to paragraph 7, which deals with the mileage 
figures in “ Y ” year and its split, of course, between the 
service car miles on the railways and the car .miles on the 
road .services. — This differs from the paragraph we have 
been talking about, because paragraph 6 was dealing with 
the mileage in “ Y ” year, compared with “ X ” year. 
We are now speaking of the mileage of “ Y ” year, com- 
pared with 1952, as shown on B.T.C. 501. I think perhaps 
it is right that I should give further particulars of the 
variations in service car miles referred to in paragraph 8. 
and make a correction of one word in doing so. 

Paragraph 7 says that the variation in railway car miles, 
which is seen on the Exhibit B.T.C. 501, between 1952 
.and “Y” year is about 6m. This is the result of a 
number of changes, and in particular the operation of 
shorter trains during the off-peak periods at closer intervals 
than previously by the .process known as un-coupling has 
resulted in a saving of car mileage. That is quite correct 
in the _ statement, but it is not the major factor in the 
alteration of 6m. miles, and perhaps the words “ in 
particular ” were not quite .properly chosen. 

The effect as between 1952 and “ Y ” year of the 
extended practice of uncoupling is only to bring into “ Y ” 
year a full year’s effect of the uncoupling on the Piccadilly 
line which was not introduced until May, 1952, and in 
terms of car mileage that accounts only for 1.3m. miles of 
the reduction in “ Y ” year compared with 1952. A more 
important factor is the effect of the reductions in train 
services in off-peak periods introduced in October and 
November of 1952, when the intervals between trains were 
slightly widened on most lines, having regard to the gradual 
fall in the volume of off-peak traffic during the last few 
years. 

The difference in mileage as between 1952 and “ Y ” 
year attributable to that factor is 6.3m. miles. Together 
those two adjustments of 1.3m. miles and 6.3m. miles 
would make a reduction of 7.6m. -miles, but there have 
also been some increases of mileage in connection with 
other services in the peak hours, resulting from lengthening 
of trains from six or seven cars to eight cars. There is 
also in the “ Y ” year figure an extremely provisional allow- 
ance -for additional mileage to be run in the Coronation 
period. 

Those increases in peak-hour services, which are rela- 
tively small, and the Coronation allowance for extra 
mileage, have the effect of reducing the reduction of 
mileage to 6.2m. car miles ; that is -to say, -the difference 
between the t-wo figures shown in line 4 of Exhibit 
B.T.C. 501. 

2111. Then you turn, do you not, to the road services, 
and there we see in line 5 that in 1952 the estimated 
figure was 429.17m. and in “Y” year £428.8m. miles?— 



Yes. A very small difference really of 375,000 miles. 
But that figure, as stated in Paragraph 9, is the net result 
of reductions on some parts of the system and increases 
on others. The scale of the reductions and increases is 
very much larger than the ultimate difference of 375,000 
miles. 

2112. Perhaps you could explain the matter in rather 
the same detail that you did in connection with the under- 
ground railways? — To begin with on the Central road 
services, that is the omnibuses and the trolley buses, there 
is a net decrease of 3m. miles ; on country buses there 
is a net increase of 0.9m. miles and on coaches there is 
a net increase of 1.7m. miles. The Central road services 
decrease of 3m. miles is itself made up of increases and 
decreases. It is made up of reductions of off-peak services 
which are, in fact, referred to in paragraph 12 of State- 
ment B.T.C. 5, amounting to 3.8m. miles, those reductions 
being reductions particularly in the late evening and on 
Sundays in view of the slackening of the traffic demand 
at those times. 

There is also in the total Central road services figure 
a reduction of 0.4m. miles resulting from the tram con- 
version which is also referred to in Paragraph 12. Those 
two items are partly off-set by provision for about 1.2 
additional miles for augmentation of certain services at 
peak hours. 

Those three factors together result in a decrease of 
3m. miles on Central road services, that is between 1952 
and “ Y ” year. In the case of the country buses the 
difference is an increase of 0.9m. miles. That again is 
made up of reductions and increases. There are reduc- 
tions to the tune of lm. miles of certain off-peak services 
where traffic demand has slackened, but those reductions 
are more than off-set by provision for operating 1.9m. 
additional miles for increased services and new routes to 
serve new housing estates and the growing towns. In 
the case of the coaches, where the difference is an increase 
of 1.7m. miles in “Y” year over 1952, the figure is 
mainly a provision for possible expansion of the present 
system of routes to which I referred a moment ago. 

2113. In paragraph 10, Mr. Valentine, you refer to 
the part of the exhibit which referred to the reduction 
of mileage on the Railway Executive London Lines. I 
do not know whether there is any more you want to add 
to that? — 1 do not think I have anything to add to that. 

2114. Then if we go on to paragraph 11, that contains 
some explanation of the reasons why the “ Y ” year 
mileage estimates, or as to ’how the “ Y ” year mileage 
estimates, compare with the “ X ” year mileage estimates? 
— Yes, this is the ground in particular which I think was 
covered, in answer to the questions put to him in cross- 
examination, by Mr. James this morning, and I do not 
know that it will add to clarity if I say very much more 
about them. The paragraph is, I hope, clear as it stands. 

I was rather wondering, Mr. Willis, whether there is any 
advantage in going over it in detail again. 

2115. I think not ; I think it was really dealt with fully 
by Mr. James. It is, of course, behind the reduction in 
Item 6 on B.T.C. 402? — That is right, yes. The figures 
are fairly fully given in the paragraph in B.T.C. 5 itself, 
although Mr. James broke them up a little further this 
morning, and I confirm the figures he gave. 

2116. Then in paragraph 12 you set out the reasons 
for the reduction in car mileage in “ Y ” year compared 
with “X” year, and you refer there to certain deliberate 
economies. You are, I think, later on in your evidence 
going to deal with economies in rather greater detail? — 
Yes. I would like to explain more fully the approach 
to those economies, and explain them more fully at a 
later stage. 

2117. That completes all you desire to say on Section 1 
of B.T.C. 5. May we now pass to Section 2? — Yes. 

2118. That is a section headed “Objects and general 
principles of Part III of the Draft Scheme ”, In paragraph 
13 you refer to the assimilation of London area charges? 
—Yes. 

2119. And you refer to the amount of revenue which 
it is sought to obtain, additional revenue, by Part III 
of the present Scheme? — Yes. If I may just comment on 
that point about the additional revenue, in the second 
sentence of paragraph 13 it is stated that the Scheme 
provides for raising the average level of charge for 
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London Area passenger traffic by less than one-tenth. 
Actually the figure is 7.72 per cent. That figure represents 
the gross yield of the proposals, not the net yield but 
the gross yield of the proposals expressed as a percentage 
of the total estimated “ Y ” year receipts at present 
charges. 

2120. ( President ): How do you arrive at an average 
level of charge, Mr. Valentine? What do you add together, 
and what do you divide that by? — You take, Sir, the 
whole of the receipts paid by the traffic with which you 
are dealing (in this case the whole of the traffic covered 
by this Scheme, London Transport and the Railway 
Executive London Lines). If you estimate that from a 
certain scheme of altered charges you are going to get 
an additional yield of a specified amount, you would 
express that as a percentage of the amount you are getting 
before you increase the charges. But for this purpose 
one must take a gross yield and not a net yield. 

The figure of 7.72 per cent., that I have just quoted, 
represents what the whole of the traffic on London Trans- 
port Executive and Railway Executive London Lines would 
collectively pay, in addition to what they are now paying, 
if they went on making exactly the same journeys as 
they are now making. 

2121. In other words, if the gross receipts of these 
proposals come into force, that will be the figure? — The 
figure I have given is 7.72 per cent.; that is if everyone 
went on travelling exactly as before. The net yield allows 
for the assumption that a small amount of traffic will be 
discouraged from travelling by the increased fares. That 
produces a net yield of 6.92 per cent, which is a figure 
that can be calculated easily from the face sheet of Exhibit 
B.T.C. 510. The figure of net yield, 6.92 per cent., is 
simply the figure at the bottom right hand corner of 
Exhibit B.T.C. 510, the estimated net yield of £6,103,294, 
expressed as a percentage of the total “ Y ” year receipts 
at existing charges. 

2122. 1 understand how the figure is arrived at now, but 
I am still wondering a little whether the phrase “ average 
level of charge ” is an apt description of those two com- 
parative calculations. — I cannot think of a better phrase 
at the moment. 

2123. It is a percentage increase on your actual receipts 
at the moment, assuming that the people from whom you 
are going to collect will perform exactly the same journeys 
as they have done at different rates of charge in the past? 
— Yes. 

2124. It is different from the average receipt per 
passenger in that respect, is it not? — Yes. 

2125. The average receipt per passenger would be quite 
a different figure between two periods? — No. You can 
express this increase as an average increase of 7.72 per 
cent, in the average receipt per passenger. 

2126. The passengers might take shorter journeys? — 
Yes. That is before allowing for any loss of traffic due 
to increased charges, or any change from any other cause, 
for that matter. 

2127. (Mr. Harold Willis)'. If the pattern remains 
entirely unchanged this represents the percentage in the 
totality of the receipts, and also if that was divided between 
the number of passengers it would represent the increase 
paid by each passenger? — No, the incidence on each 
passenger may be quite different. Some passengers will 
be travelling at fares which are not increased ; others 
will travel at fares which are increased. What this figure 
means is that they, in total, all the users of the London 
Area Passenger Services, will pay collectively 7.72 per 
cent, more than they are now doing, if they all continue 
to travel in the same way at the higher charges. That 
is an average increase over that whole field. 

2128. (Mr. Poole): It depends what your gross yield 
means. It is a mathematical calculation assuming the 
passengers carry on as usual. — That is how we start to 
calculate any figure — “ Y ” year traffic at the new fare, that 
produces a gross yield. The net yield of a Scheme is some- 
thing les than that, allowing for some small losses of traffic 
which we think the increased charges are themselves liable 
to provoke. 

(Mr. Poole ) : I always assumed that was the way you 
did it. 



2129. (Mr. Harold Willis): Perhaps we may pass on to 
paragraph 14 where you refer to the fundamental basis 
underlying the Draft Scheme of preserving the principle 
of assimilation of the standard scales of charge on all 
forms of transport in the London Area? — Yes. That, of 
course, was extensively explained, and by indication 
accepted, by the Tribunal in the 1950 hearing and the 
1950 Charges Scheme. 

The experience since has shown that there have been 
widespread diversions of traffic in total, quite substantial 
from one route to another, since closer equality of charges 
was established in 1950, and, of course, preserved in 1952. 
That shows, I think, that the public have benefited sub- 
stantially by being able to choose the most convenient, 
quick or comfortable route for their purposes without 
financial penalty, without a difference of charge influencing 
them to the route they regard as second best. Therefore, 
there is a very strong traffic reason for making the same 
adjustments of the corresponding categories of charges on 
Railway Executive London Lines, and on London Trans- 
port Services, whether their separate costs have altered 
equally or not. 

2130. Then in paragraph 15 you deal with the sub- 
standard charges and I do not think there is very much, 
Mr. Valentine, you desire to add to that, is there? — No, 
because you have already yourself in opening, on the 
third day on page 25, expanded on this question of the 
intention of the Commission, referred to in the last 
sentence, when applying their powers under the Scheme to 
increase all charges in the categories to which the schedules 
apply. I have nothing to add to what you then said. 

2131. Similarly paragraph 16 refers to the existing 
pattern of charges in the London Area, and I do not think 
you desire to add to that except to make some comment on 
one of the figures at the bottom. — Near the end of the 
paragraph, in referring to the fact that there is still a 
small amount of travel at fares on Railway Executive 
London Lines which have not been assimilated with the 
remaining fares in operation in the London Area, it is 
stated that disassimilation applies only to 11 per cent, of 
the total traffic, Railway Executive London Lines, and only 
1 per cent, to the London Area traffic. 

I thought it possible that those figures might confuse 
anybody who tried to check them against the exhibits 
because they might so easily fall into the error of looking 
at B.T.C. 502 instead of B.T.C. 502, Sheet 2, and finding 
that the ordinary fare traffic on the Railway Executive 
London Lines, which are the imassimilated fares, represent 
no-t 11 but 15.91 per cent. 

2132. Column 13? — Of the total Railway Executive 
London Lines traffic, yes, column 13, line 1 of B.T.C. 502, 
Sheet 2. The explanation of the figure of 11 per cent, 
in the statement B.T.C. 5 not agreeing with the 15.91 per 
cent, in Exhibit 502, is that the ordinary fares on the 
London, Tilbury and Southend line have been assimilated 
with the ordinary fares of London Transport, and the 
London — Tilbury traffic is, of course, included in the 
figure of 15.91. If you take that traffic out the figure 
drops to 1 1 per cent. 

2133. Then in Paragraph 17 you refer to the area to 
which the Draft Scheme applies, and I think you have a 
small drafting amendment to that paragraph to make it 
precisely accurate? — Yes, the first sentence refers to the 
fact that the area served by the London Transport Execu- 
tive has been extended in September, 1951, to include 
certain bus routes in and around Grays. But that is the 
only difference between the area covered by the present 
Scheme and the area covered by the 1950 Scheme. 

Where the sentence goes wrong is in saying that the area 
now covered differs both from the 1950 Scheme and the 
1952 Scheme. The extension of the area to include the 
services in Grays occurred before the 1952 Scheme as 
approved, and the reference to Part III of the 1952 Scheme 
ought really to have been made later, so that the sentence 
ended with the words “ and are now accordingly included 
within the scope of Part III of the 1952 Scheme and of the 
present Draft Scheme ” to make that correct. 

2134. Subject to that correction you have no further 
point you desire to make on that paragraph? — No. 

2135. ( President ): It means that in this Draft Scheme, 
the area is the same as in the existing Scheme? — Yes. It _ 
is different from 1950 to that small extent. 
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2136. (Mr. Harold Willis ): The area is substantially 
the same, is it not, as the London Passenger Transport 
Area as defined in the London Passenger Transport Act of 
1933, subject to certain modifications? — The modifica- 
tions, apart from Grays, are de minimis, with, the excep- 
tion that, as in the 1950 and 1952 Schemes, the London- 
Tilbury and Southend Line is included in Part III of this 
Scheme. I am sure the Tribunal will remember that the 
inclusion of this line in the 1950 Scheme was the only 
means by which certain undesirable and much criticised 
anomalies in the existing fares could be removed, and the 
retention of the line in the 1952 Scheme and in the present 
Draft Scheme in no way prejudices users of that line ; in 
fact, it is to their advantage. 

2137. Then I think you desire just very shortly to call 
the Tribunal’s attention to certain provisions in the Trans- 
port Bill now before Parliament in so far as they affect 
the area? — I thought perhaps attention should be called 

* to the fact that in Section 16 

2138. It is Clause 16, I think ; Clause at the moment 
until it becomes an Act of Parliament? — Clause 16 of the 

^ Transport Bill as amended in Committee 

{President) : Why are we being told about the clauses 
of the Bill? 

{Mr. Harold Willis)-. I think Mr. Valentine thought 
that perhaps this was a matter to be brought to the 
attention of the Tribunal at this stage of the proof, but 
if the Tribunal do not desire to consider the matter I do 
not think Mr. Valentine will press it. The significance 
of it, of course, from your point of view. Sir, is this : 
If this Bill goes through in its present form the fares, 
in so far as they apply in the outer area, will come under 
the jurisdiction of the Licensing Authority, and I think 
it was in order to bring that matter to your notice that 
Mr. Valentine was going to give this evidence. 

( President ) : I think we knew that. Of course an awk- 
ward situation might arise before this Scheme is either 
rejected or confirmed, with or without alteration, if the 
Bill becomes Law. Then one will have to look and see 
if any limitation on the Charges Scheme in general run 
contrary to anything on the Draft Scheme. 

{Mr. Harold Willis) : I think it was with that in mind 
that Mr. Valentine thought he would refer to it. 

( President ) : I would sooner myself not refer to the 
clauses in the Bill. The other point is whether it will 
not affect the joint arrangements, or perhaps in the exist- 
ing Scheme there was no provision for the joint arrange- 
ments with some county boroughs. I thought the clause 
was agreed and inserted in the last Scheme. 

(Mr. Harold Willis) : That is in the same terms, I 
understand, at present. 

(President) : Yes, I expect it is. I ought to know where 
it is. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): It is the proviso to Paragraph 7 
on page 2. 

( President ) : Of course, if those vehicles are also them- 
selves subjeot to the Licensing Authority, the same point 
v will arise there. 

(Mr. Harold Willis): Certainly. With that indication 
we will pass from it. 

(President): I -am more up to date than Mr. Valentine, 
oddly enough, on this. I do not think there has been 
any change in that particular clause, up to last night. 

2139. (Mr. Harold Willis): Then -may we -pass to Sec- 
tion 3, the structure of the proposed scales. In paragraph 
18 you refer to your Exhibit 502 as providing in con- 
venient form a picture of how the receipts are distri- 
buted as between the different categories of charge? — 
Yes. This is, of Couse, in the same form substantially 
as corresponding exhibits submitted at previous Inquiries. 
I think the only thing I need say on that paragraph of 
state B.T.C. 5 is that the distribution of London Trans- 
port receipts and journeys as between the different cate- 
gories of charge, like the further breakdown of the traffic 
by fare values shown on B.T.C. 503 and 505, has been 
made on the basis of tests taken in October, 1952, and 
it therefore reflects as nearly as may be the present 
pattern of traffic at the present charges. 

The Railway Executive London Lines figures are dis- 
tributed -under the different categories of fare, in 



Exhibit B.T.C. 502 on the basis of the actual distribution 
between March and August, 1952, seasonally increased to 
a year, -and separately calculated by -the different regions. 
The figures, therefore, do -represent throughout -the state- 
ment as up-to-date a -pattern of our traffic as we can 
provide. 

2140. I do not think, Mr. Valentine, you have any 
comment on -paragraph 19, have you? 1 — No. 

2141. Then may we deal with -paragraph 20, where you 
show -wha-t a -large percentage of the passengers’ -receipts 
of London Transport Executive are derived from the 
ordinary f-ares? — Yes. That leads on, of course, to the 
-point that -in considering any alteration o-f charges -in 
London designed to decrease revenue one must begin w-ith 
the treatment -of the ordinary fares. But I think it is 
also worth pointing out -that this figure of 71.9 per cent, 
of ordinary fare traffic on the London Transport rail- 
ways, .that is -in line 1, column 3, of Statement 502, Sheet 2 
— -is perhaps itself the clear answer to -a misunderstanding 
that -arose on the fourth day when Mr. MacLaren was 
cross-examining Sir Reginald Wilson. I think Mr. Poole 
intervened, and no doubt understood quite clearly wha-t 
the significance of -that figure was, but it -was being sug- 
gested at one point that -the b-ul-k of the -peak traffic on 
London Transport railways was covered by early -morning 
and season tickets, and -I think -it is -manifestly impos- 
sible to -accept that view when you see in column 3 of 
Exhibit B.T.-C. 502, Sheet 2, the early -morning and season 
tickets together only acount for 27 -per cen-t. of the jour- 
neys and 71 per cent, -are at ordinary f-ares. It is right, 
of course, -that a lot of ordinary fare traffic does pass 
in the -peak periods. The reference to the passage that 
prompted -me to make those remarks are Questions 339 
to 341 on day four. 

2142. Is the scale of London Transport ordinary fares 
in those circumstances -something of predominant im- 
portance? — Yes, of course ; it is even -more important in 
relation to the road services where, as you see, they 
represent 91 per cent, -on central road services, 90 per 
cent, on country buses -and 80 per cent, on coaches, of 
the total London Transport traffic, 88.9 per cent, of all 
London Transport -traffic. 

2143. For the purposes of any consideration of amend- 
ment for the purpose of producing additional receipts 
it is of course necessary, is it not, to know the proportion 
of the total travellers travelling at each fare level? — 
Yes, otherwise you could not get anywhere near calculating 
correctly what the estimated yield would be from any 
particular alteration in fare. 

2144. Exhibit B.T.C. 503 has been prepared to show that 
distribution? — Yes. 

2145. I think the pattern of the distribution does vary 
between the differbnjt forms of transport and they are there- 
fore for this purpose shown separately? — Yes, that is 
right. Coaches are not shown on this statement because 
of course they are not really concerned to any material 
extent with the carriage of short-distance traffic. The 
Exhibit in that respect follows the form of the correspond- 
ing exhibits submitted at the previous Inquiries. 

2146. I do not know whether you have any comment 
you wish to make, Mr. Valentine, as to whether the 
pattern has changed at the present time as compared with 
what it was at the previous Inquiry. — There is quite a 
number of changes of detail, but the general pattern is 
very little altered the main difference being that there is 
proportionately a little -less traffic at the twopenny mini- 
mum fare of one mile in the total picture (as disclosed 
by the tests taken in October, 1952, which are the basis 
of this Exhibit) and the position as it was eighteen months 
or two years ago before the last alteration of fares. But 
it is only in the sense a marginal difference ; the minimum 
fare traffic still represents 41.32 per cent, of the total 
journeys shown on this Exhibit compared with 46.82 -per 
cent, on the distribution by fare values which prevailed 
in 1950. 

2147. It is 1950, is it, that you are comparing this with? 
— Anything up to the alteration in charges in March, 
1952. But I mentioned 1950 because it was October, 
1950, distribution which was the basis of the exhibits 
submitted at the last Inquiry. 

2148. I do not know whether, Mr. Valentine, this 
would be a convenient moment to deal with the additional 
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Exhibit — B.T jC. 511? — Yes if it has been printed. I think 
if it has not been printed 

{President) : It has been printed. 

2149. {Mr. Harold Willis): It was printed in yesterday’s 
shorthand note. — B.X.C. 511 is what we prepared I hope 
upon the right lines, in response to a request made by 
Mr. Poole. 

2150. {Mr. Poole): It is quite what I wanted. — What I 
think you asked for is what is shown in Schedule A — 
the estimated journeys at ordinary fares by mileage re- 
lations — but we supplied in addition Schedule B, which 
shows the estimated journeys of ordinary and workmen 
or early morning fares, by mileage, added together, because 
the comparability of the columns of Schedule A is com- 
pletely vitiated by the extension of early morning fares 
to buses in 1950. It would not be possible to make a 
calculation for that in any other way that we could 
see except by taking the two categories of traffic together 
throughout. 

I think the only useful document for most purposes 
will be Schedule B rather than Schedule A showing the 
ordinary and workmen’s traffic together. 

I would like to say that while they are described as 
journeys by mileage relations, these documents show that 
very crudely for reasons explained in the general notes 
which appear under the table on page 122 and again 
under the table on page 124. The whole table is con- 
structed on the not very accurate assumption that all 
fares are standard. That is to say we have had to 
attribute to the category of traffic up to one mile all 
traffic which, at any period dealt with, was paying the 
fare which on standard was appropriate to that distance. 

In the traffic shown for distances up to a mile there is 
necessarily included quite a substantial quantity of traffic 
travelling a mile and a quarter or a mile and a half, 
and in certain cases a little more than that, 
who are enjoying a substandard fare normally only avail- 
able, on scale, for about one -mile, and the same thing 
happens at all distances, so that the tendency is for the 
amount of travel to be allocated to rather shorter dis- 
tances than is proper for a part, but an unascertaina-ble 
part, of the traffic. 

That might not matter too much, it depends what use 
it is intended to make of the table, if it was a constant 
error between each year, but unfortunately it is hot even 
that because in the 1950 fares revision in particular, we 
altered a lot of substandard fares -and made them more 
closely accord with the standard. 

I can go back further than that and say that in June, 
1939, there was a revision of fares which was entirely 
restricted to the alteration of substandard fares to raise 
them more closely to the standard. So the group of 
figures between 1939 and 1947 are not comparable in 
that respect. 

2151. {Mr. Poole): That would be railways only, 

though, would it not? — No ; it would be railways mainly, 
but we did alter quite a lot of substandard fares on the 
road services by shortening the distances without alter- 
ing fare stages, by reducing the number of stages where 
certain fares were applicable. Where a fare that had 
been on an appropriate scale to ten stages in fact ran to 
twelve or fourteen, we cut it back. 

There was quite a lot of that done in the 1939 revision, 
and of course the main alteration in substandard charges 
was made in 1950. So the substandard element is reduced 
after that date, but we are unable to correct that because 
we do not know the volume of traffic separately for 
individual fares of points between which the fares may 
at one time have been substandard and have ceased to 
be so. 

2152. Can you tell me, Mr. Valentine, looking at page 
122, country buses, why it all fades out in “Y” year 
over eight miles? You see, it has been quite a sub- 
stantial traffic previously to that — eight to nine miles and 
nine miles — and it suddenly disappears. Do you see the 
right-hand column? — Yes. I can only suppose that is 
due to some alteration in the tickets that have been used. 
You see — this of course is not peculiar to this particular 
set of figures— -another error in all our figures which 
allocate traffic to particular fare values is that to a limited 
extent, but not to seriously vitiate the figures, we do issue 
two tickets for longer journeys on road services. It only 



arises on road services where the conductor is not supplied 
with a ticket for a comparatively small demand, a ten- 
penny ticket or more, then he issues tickets of lower 
value adding up to the right fare. 

Statistically there is no way of avoiding treating that 
as two passengers at lower fares. We do not get quite 
a correct account of the longer distance passengers ; it is 
always slightly under-allocated because all this means is 
tickets issued. 

2153. {President) : Of course, that would be true at all 
times ; it would not account for this big variation. — My 
guess was right, that it is due to some change (of which 
I am afraid I do not know the details) in the present 
practice as regards issuing two tickets for a longer 
journey ; but you will notice that the figure for seven 
to eight -miles has sprung up from being in the 3 million in 
1947 and 1949, just under 3 million in “X” year, to 
8 million in “ Y ” year. 

-Evidently what happened is that the ticket covering: 
the fare for that distance is now -being freely used in 
combination with a shorter distance fare for traffic not 
only for seven and eight mile distances, but eight and 
nine and nine and over. 

Probably the best correction you could make is to re- 
distribute the whole of the traffic of seven miles upwards 
in the last column in proportions in which it appears 
in the column before. 

2154. {Mr. Harold Willis): Perhaps Mr. Valentine if 
there are any further comments you desire to make on 
that aspect you could do it to-morrow. — I will if neces- 
sary, but that is the explanation, -I -am advised. 

2155. {President): Will that equally apply to the varia- 
tions of -much shorter distances in comparing “ X ” year 
with “ Y ” year? — On country buses? 

2156. Yes, still on country buses, 61 million as against 
99 million. There is an amazing variation there, -is there 
not? That is the variation between one and two. — You 
mean that additional tickets which would be threepenny 
tickets for the distance one to two miles have -been used in 
combination with tickets for seven and eight miles or 
some higher figure? It could be partly that, and possibly 
is mainly that. I would like to look at that. 

2157. In all the other figures, subject to your explanation 
of the seven to eight figures, there is not much variation to 
be observed in fact. It is the second figure which is an 
enormous variation between the last two years compared, 
61 to 99. I should have thought it was less easily ex- 
plained by this double ticketing. Mr. Valentine, just 
think -about it between now and tomorrow unless you can 
dispose of my doubts straight away. — I can, straight away. 
We are looking at the table by which we -are bound to be 
misled, that is the ordinary table without the early morn- 
ing fares. 

IPr-ior to the last fares revision the early mornings 
was cheaper for one to two mile distances -than the ordin- 
ary fare. After the last revision, and therefore present 
day and “ Y ” year, all early morning traffic for distances 
up to two miles has been travelling at the same fare as 
ordinary traffic ; it does not -get .a special ticket and is 
now treated as ordinary. 

That is applied also on the central road services, and that 
is thrown into what we are now calling here the one to 
two mile group, what we normally call -the threepenny fare 
group of ordinary traffic, and what -was the early morning 
traffic for that distance. We cannot distinguish between 
them ; they get the same tickets and it is an ordinary fare 
from the start of the day right through. That arose out 
of the increase of the early morning single fare on road 
services from twopence to -threepence in the last revision. 

I -have not checked it up, but if you look at the central 
road services you will see exactly the same thing: 745 
and 990. If you take the -ordinary and early morning 
together, as we have done on Schedule B, I do not suppose 
you will find anything so outstandingly odd as the figure 
to which you have just drawn attention. 

{Mr. Poole) : It is s-till very odd, though. 

2158. {President) : They are still fairly odd, are they not? 

The country bus figure even in Schedule D . — Yes. 

2159. ( President ) : 99 as against 73. — That may be partly 
affected by this ticket position, the change in -practice of 
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issuing tickets for longer journeys, but I would rather 
noit guess that. I will check it and make a further com- 
ment tomorrow. 

2160. 1 should have thought the practice, if any, would 
have been equally operative in the 73 million figure. — I 
beg your pardon. 

2161. I should have thought if it is double ticketing you 
are suggesting as an explanation of the high figure of 99 
for the one to two mile journey, double ticketing would 
be equally .applicable, would it not, to the 73 million figure 
and right back to 1949. — Not if there was a change in 
practice as regards the range of fares covered by the tickets 
■supplied to the conductor. 

2162. I see. — I am not at all sure of the explanation. 
There may be some other one for that. We will look into 
it. 

2163. (Mr. Harold Willis ): Then on your Schedule C 
you set out certain figures of population over various years 
from 1939 to 1952 in connection with various traffic areas. 
’I ido not know whether you desire to say anything at 
this stage about that. It is on page 125. There are three 
documents ; you have dealt with the first two. I wonder 
if you wished to say anything about that Schedule C. — No. 

2164. It is largely self-explanatory. — It is self-explana- 
tory. The outer ring, as you see, means all that part of 
Greater London outside the County boundary. Columns 1 
and 2 add up to 3 ; similarly, the outer Country area 
means all that part of the London Transport area beyond 
the Greater London area, as is shown by the fact that 
columns 3 and 4 add up to column 5. 

2165. (Mr. Sewell): It looks as if there are more people 
who will pay a higher fare than there were. The outer 
country area population is increasing. — Yes. 

( President ) : Assuming they are coming into London. 

(Mr. Sewell): Yes. 

(The Witness) : That is not what the planners intend. 

2166. (Mr. Sewell): That is what London Transport 
hope, I expect. — London Transport hope that the planners 
will be successful in decentralising industry with housing. 
The accentuation of peak traffics in heavy flows is un- 
economic in transport as a rule, and therefore tends to 
increase its cost and the price at which it has to be sold. 
It would be better for the public in every way, as far 
as transport costs are concerned, if there was a good deal 
of decentralisation of industry, or growth of new industry, 
in places where substantial additional housing is being 
provided, both in new towns and if possible accessibly 
to the new housing estates of the London County Council 
and others. That is of course what the official planning 
view is that should be done, but sometimes industry 
lags behind in the development stage. 

2167. (Mr. Harold Willis ): I think that is all you desire 
to say, is it not, in regard to those additional tables which 
you have put forward? — Yes. 

2168. And perhaps we might pass to paragraph 22 of 
your Statement where you comment upon Exhibit 
B.T.C. 504— Yes. 

2168a. Which sets out, for various mileages, the existing 
scale, the proposed scale, the increase and the resulting 
rate per mile of the proposed scale? — Yes. Paragraph 22, 
in commenting upon that Exhibit, calls attention to the 
almost haphazard 'increases that might appear in the lower 
fares in column 4, but proceeds to explain that by pointing 
out that it is not necessary to increase all the fares at the 
same time unless a very, very much larger additional 
revenue is required and is aimed at by this Scheme. 

Even in the 1952 revision which was aiming at a larger 
additional revenue than this one, the threepenny fare for 
two miles escaped increase altogether. This time the two 
fares that escape increase are the two which bore the 
heaviest proportionate increases last time, namely the fares 
for one and three miles — twopence and fivepence, 
which were raised on the last occasion by 33 and one-third 
per cent, and 25 per cent, unavoidably, but in connection 
with a Scheme which was only generally raising fares by 
roughly 20 per cent. Those two fares are naturally and 
properly the ones to escape increase this time. The result 
of it all is shown in terms of the rate per mile as quite a 
smoothly graded taper from twopence per mile almost 
down to one penny a mile for the longer distances. 



2169. Then in paragraph 23 you refer to the 3d. fare 
and you stress the technical impracticability of increasing 
any of the longer distance fares unless the 3d. fare is 
increased? — Yes, that is a fact, that until -the 3d. fare 
is increased, none of the fares above it can be increased 
without becoming anomalous in the sense that they would 
exceed the sum of two of -their components. That is 
explained with illustrations in paragraph 23. Therefore 
we had to start framing our proposals on the assumption 
that there must be some increase of the 3d. fare. 

2170. In considering it, were there really only -two alter- 
natives to be considered, either an increase by yd. or 
an increase by a penny? — Clearly, yes, and much as we 
dislike odd halfpennies in fares because they are a dis- 
advantage to the travelling public in many days, directly 
and indirectly, we have to face the fact -that it is neces- 
sary in present circumstances to reintroduce a yd. into 
the standard at that point. 

2171. (Mr. Poole): Does -that exclude you using those 
machines? — No. 

2172. It is only a question of the change? — It is only 
a question of the change. The machine can be adapted, 
but it has to have a special reel to print the figures cor- 
rectly on it, of course, -but it can be altered for different 
denominations. 

2173. Perhaps at this stage you -might refer to the figure, 
which is referred to in paragraph 24, of the yield esti- 
mated from this one increase alone? — Yes. Even though 
-the minimum increase in the 3d. fare has been proposed 
to 34-d., because of the large volume of traffic at that 
fare, the yield from that -alteration would be no less 
than in fact just over £lfm., or -more than a quarter 
of -the minimum additional revenue required for the 
London area as a whole. 

2174. Turning to paragraph 25, having decided for the 
reasons you have given to propose a 3yd. fare for two 
miles, have -the Commission framed the remainder of 
the proposed scale primarily in the light of -the revenue 
required?' — Yes, that is quite right. The actual choice 
of the precise increase is governed also by technical con- 
siderations in the structure of the fares’ scale, but that 
is the primary consideration, the revenue yield. 

2175. If we just go up the scale, we find the 5d. fare 
for three miles left unaltered. You have already dealt 
with the increase it had last time? — Yes. 

2176. That is one of the fares which you now feel 
justified -in leaving as it is? — Yes. 

2177. Then the 6d. fare is increased to 7d. in step 
with the increase of the 3d. fare? — Yes. 

2178. And then the 8d. -fare is increased not to 9d. 
but to 8yd.? — Yes. Nobody would think -it a very clever 
-thing, if it was avoidable, to interpolate another fare with 
an inconvenient denomination -like 8yd. in the scale at 
that -point. In fact it cannot be increased to 9d. because 
it would then exceed the sum of the proposed -fare for 
two miles, of 3yd., and -for -three miles of 5d. An attempt 
to charge a 9d. fare for five miles would -be inoperative 
because people -would be able to buy two tickets for the 
distance and make the same journey for 8yd., even if we 
put 9d. in this column ; and of course it cannot be left at 
8d. because if -that were done, that undermines the in- 
creases higher u-p, of which I can give just one illus- 
tration. If the 8d. fare -were left unaltered it would be 
impossible to put the lid. fare up to Is. Od. because 
the fare for five miles at 8d. plus -two -miles at 3|d. 
would only add up to ll^d. Of course, upon -the same 
reasoning someone mi-gh-t suggest that the 8yd. fare 
should be left -at 8d. to avoid use of -an odd halfpenny. 
If they did that, the 1 l|d. fare, which would be the highest 
fare they could charge for seven miles, should be left at 
lid. and so it goes -on at alternate steps right up the 
scale. Unless we put this 8£d. fare in, half the pro- 
posals for the longer distances would fall to the ground. 

2179. So much for the position up to that point. Then 
it is clear, if we look at B.T.C. 504, that all the way up 
the rest of the scale there is a flat increase of a penny? — 
Yes. 

2180. That increase is not, is it, in pursuance of any 
special theory that the increase is intrinsically correct? — 
No, not at all. 

B 2 
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2181. But it is all that you need at the present time 
to get the revenue at which you are aiming? — That is 
right, yes. If a larger revenue had been required, it might 
have been necessary to raise the longer distance fares 
by something more nearly like proportionate, instead of 
flat increases, as is stated in paragraph 25. 

2182. ( President ): So far as the road services are con- 
cerned, the increases over 10 miles are, in their yield, 
trivial, are they not? I make it about £42,000. — We noticed 
that. I have a note on that. 

2183. You are going to show that it is wrong, are you, 
later on? — No. I am unable to test the figure, but you 
said at the time over 10 miles and all our statistics are 
grouped on 10 miles and over, and I cannot easily make 
a correction for over 10 miles. 

2184. I may have meant over 9, but I think it was over 
10. — The amount of money involved on the road side is 
small undoubtedly, although it is also understated by our 
statistics by reason of the fact that we issue two tickets 
at shorter values just for those very journeys. However, 
disregarding that factor, there is quite a fair amount in 
the distances over 10 miles, on the coaches, whose charges 
of course are assimilated with those of the buses, and are 
on the same scale. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ) : And the railways? 

2185. ( President ): And the rail of course is even bigger 
on my calculation. — So far from being £43,000, the total 
amount on ordinaries and seasons, which would be affected 
because of their relationship to ordinary fares, is £651,000 
of the estimated yield derived from ordinary and season 
ticket charges. 

2186. Let us leave out season tickets because I have 
not said anything about the season ticket yield. — No. 
except that they are related to the others, but taking the 
ordinaries it is £356,000. 

2187. For over 10 miles? — No, £356,000, excluding 
coaches. Adding in the coaches we make it £397,000. 

2188. Perhaps we can deal with that when we begin to 
look at table B.T.C. 510? — Yes, I have the details, and 
I was going to deal with it at that point. 

2189. (Mr. Harold Willis ): I do not know whether there 
is anything else you desire to say, except perhaps to comment 
on column 5 of B.T.C. 504, which does show a very uniform 
rate per mile when one has left the first two or three 
distances? — A very, very gradual taper, yes that is right. 
Even in the first 5 miles it is as smooth as the coinage 
permits. 

2190. I do not know whether there is anything else you 
desire to say about the ordinary fares in general? — I do 
not think so, no. As regards the day return fares, we 
have assumed that as they were deliberately introduced 
to agree with the London Transport ordinary singles, they 
would follow the same course as the ordinaries. That is 
dealt with in paragraph 26 and not shown on the Exhibit 
because the present and proposed day return fares are 
simply double the present and proposed London Transport 
ordinary fares. 

2191. I do not think you have any comment on para- 
graph 27, have you? — No. That just deals in the usual 
way with the analysis of traffic by fare values of the early 
morning traffic on London Transport services. 

2192. Then paragraph 28 deals with B.T.C. 506. I think 
there again that and the following paragraph are self- 
explanatory, are they not?— Yes. I do not think there 
is any occasion to add to them ; they just deal with 
B.T.C. 506. 

2193. Then I think in paragraph 30 you refer to the 
increases proposed in the Draft Scheme in connection 
with early morning fares, which are shown in column 12 
of B.T.C. 506? — Yes. There are some important sentences. 
I do not think they want amplification, but they may 
need emphasis, particularly in that the increases are in 
fact the smallest possible which could be devised without 
introducing denominations involving odd halfpennies 
throughout the scale. Further, that they are also the 
smallest possible increases of early morning fares which 
could be defended in combination with the proposed 
increase of ordinary fares, since any smaller increase would 
widen the gap between them and the ordinary fares, which 
it is part of the long-term policy of the Commission. 



subject to the Tribunal’s approval, to close as explained 
at the two previous Inquiries. 

2194. The other matter which I think you feel should 
be emphasised is that the steep taper which one sees 
on that document from a rate of lid. a mile at three 
miles to under a id. a mile at 60 miles is not, in your 
view, justified in principle is it? — No, and we have 
expressed that view at previous Inquiries also. It seems 
to us a quite indefensible and certainly excessive taper 
in the early morning fares inherited from the scales 
originally established in 1928 ; but nothing is done on this 
occasion to correct that, the minimum increase, to keep 
them in step with the ordinary fares being proposed. 

2195. ( President ) : What is the scale? Did the Tribunal 
alter the early morning scale which was proposed by the 
Commission? — In the 1952 Scheme? 

2196. Yes, in 1952.— No. 

{Mr. Harold Willis ) : I think not, Sir. 

2197. ( President ): I think it was in accordance with 
the Draft Scheme. — That is right. They made alterations 
in the 1950 Scheme to the proposals in relation to early 
morning fares. 

2198. (Mr. Harold Willis ): Then in regard to your 
proposals for season ticket rates, you refer to those in 
paragraph 32. I do not think there is very much upon 
which you wish to comment, except that perhaps you 
want to say a word or two about the extent to which 
you know the number of season tickets sold at the various 
values? — There is not an analysis available of the number 
of season tickets sold at each different value, or for each 
distance, but it can be safely said that the bulk of the 
season tickets are sold for distances between four and 
15 miles on London Transport railways, and for distances 
between four and 40 miles on the Railway Executive, 
London Lines. Outside those ranges, the proportion of 
season ticket traffic is relatively small. 

2199. The other point, which I think might be brought 
out, is that of the total season ticket travel at full rates 
on London Transport railways, 48 per cent, is on three- 
monthly tickets, 29 per cent, on monthly tickets, and 23 
per cent, on weekly tickets? — Yes, and those figures are 
practically unchanged from the figures which were given 
at the last Inquiry in paragraph 63 of Statement B.T.C. 1, 
when the corresponding figures were 49 per cent., 27 per 
cent, and 24 per cent. 

2200. ( President ) : Have you before you the total 

number of season ticket holders, or even an approximation 
of it, either to-day or any other day? — The number of 
season ticket holders is quite easy to get. I am not sure 
that I have it here. 

2201. Again you can tell me some time. — On London 
Transport and on Railway Executive, London Lines, if 
available? I am not quite so certain about that. 

2202. Let me have whatever you can give me. — I will 
try to get it for London Lines. It is the actual journeys 
divided by 600, is it not? However, I will do the arithmetic 
for you and let you have it tomorrow, Sir. 

2203. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : Then perhaps we might 
just look at paragraph 33. There you state that the 
monthly scale is treated as the basis? — That is as before, 
yes. 

2204. Have the proposed increases on the monthly 
season ticket rates been designed to preserve approximately 
the same percentage increase between the proposed rates 
and the proposed ordinary fares as there is to-day between 
the existing rates and the existing ordinary fares? — Yes, 
as far as that can be done without disturbing the smooth 
progression of the scale ; but the effect is to vary by 
very little indeed the discount represented by season tickets 
compared with ordinary fares, the details of which are 
set out in Exhibit B.T.C. 508. 

2205. I do not know whether there is anything else you 
wish to say about the three-monthly rates? — No, I do 
not think so, except that I suppose it is clear why I 
stated in paragraph 34 that although there is a consistent 
increase of 2s. Od. proposed on all the monthly rates 
both the three-monthly and the weekly rates are liable to 
get either of two increases ; in the case of the three-monthly 
rates 5s. 3d. or 5s. 6d. and in the case of the weekly rate, 
either 6d. or 9d. That is, of course, on account of the 
method of calculating the weekly rate from the monthly, 
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and the three-monthly rate from the monthly. The 
formula, I think, has been set out in the Exhibit. It is at 
the bottom of Exhibit B.T.C. 507, being the same as it has 
been before. In both cases the three-monthly rates and 
the weekly rates, which will take the larger increases, are 
those which have had least rounding up of threepences 
under the fractions rule before. The net effect is given 
there in paragraph 34 as to the proportion of weekly and 
three-monthly rates that will bear either one increase or 
the other. There is a point on the structure of this season 
ticket scale which I would like to take this opportunity of 
mentioning, if I may, because of a misunderstanding, as 
I see it, which arose on the Fourth Day, page 53, at 
question 432. I think this was a rather misleading passage 
involving some misunderstanding between Mr. Rougier 
and Sir Reginald Wilson. Mr. Rougier was asking Sir 
Reginald Wilson questions in general about tapering 
ordinary fares, the fares for single journeys or return 
journeys. In answer to question 433, Sir Reginald Wilson 
said : “ . . . but there is undoubtedly a good deal to be 
said for a system of tapered fares if you can find a 
practical way of doing it. (Q) And, of course, you have 
applied that in your season ticket scales? ”, and Sir 
Reginald Wilson said “ Yes ”. It is perfectly true that 
season ticket scales do taper with distance, but it is an 
entirely different principle from tapering in any other 
kind of fares. I just thought that you would forgive me 
for calling attention to the fact that the taper in the 
season ticket scale is designed, arbitrarily, of course, to 
take account of the undisputed general tendency for pro- 
gressively fewer journeys to be made per week by holders 
of season tickets for the longer distances. I am quoting 
from the previous statement, B.T.C. 1, at the last Hearing, 
paragraph 66. I do not think I need labour the point, 
but it is quite a different kind of taper from the kind of 
taper which Mr. Rougier was seeking to discuss. 

2206. ( President ) : It would be very difficult for a man 
who had a season ticket from Glasgow to London to do 
600 journeys in a year? — Yes. 

(Mr. Harold Willis ): Just before we pass to the next 
matter, the question as to the amendments made in the 
early morning fares (which you were asking about in the 
confirmed Scheme, the confirmed Scheme did in fact 
adopt the proposals we put forward revised for the 
“ X-A ” scale, subject, if you will recollect, Sir, to your 
extension of the distance to 60 miles. 

(. President ): Yes. 

2207. (Mr. Harold Willis ) : Then the next matter in 
your statement relates to the Green Line coaches and the 
proposals for increased fares on them. I think you have 
one part of paragraph 38 which you wish to emphasise, 
have you not? — Perhaps more as a matter of interest than 
of any special importance, but I do not think attention 
has been called to this fact before, though it is not new, 
that the weekly coach ticket rates are quite deliberately 
made a little dearer than the weekly season ticket rates 
for the same distances. That was brought to the notice 
of the Tribunal, but without an explanation, at a previous 
hearing, and perhaps it was not discussed mainly because 
the weekly coach ticket rates are not governed by the 
Scheme but are at discretionary rates. However, I thought 
it of interest to call attention to the concluding words of 
paragraph 38, 'Which explain that the coaches being, of 
course, in a position to pick up passengers between 
stations, are at some advantage in that respect over the 
railways, and if their charges were identical for equal 
distances measured only on the coach route and the rail- 
way, the coach would, for much traffic, tend to be the 
cheaper because it would pick up the passenger inter- 
mediately between the stations without additional charge, 
whereas the same passenger using the railway would re- 
quire to pay a separate bus fare to the station. In any 
event, the coaches require a certain amount of protection 
on very heavy traffic routes against excessive diversion of 
traffic from rail because of the relatively low capacity of 
the coach service and the high capacity of the rail service. 
That is what I would call a legitimate departure from the 
strict principle of assimilation on good traffic grounds. 

2208. We have been dealing up to now with the struc- 
ture of the proposed scales in regard to various classes of 
travel? — Yes. 

2209. I think this might be a convenient moment for 
you to say a little about certain suggestions which are 
made by some of the Objeotors, including the London 



County Council, that there ought to foe provision made 
in the Scheme, as we understand their Objection, for 
cheap off-peak facilities? — Yes. 

2210. Because with the Scheme as it is at present, it 
does not require the issue of any types of tickets at 
charges below the scales set out in the schedules, apart 
from the special categories which are dealt with, early 
morning tickets, season tickets and so on? — No, that is 
right. 

2211. I would like to hear what you desire to say in 
regard to a proposal of that kind. — Of course, the absence 
of any provision for cheap fares at scales below those set 
out in the Scheme itself does not mean that the Commis- 
sion would be precluded, by the Scheme if confirmed, 
from introducing such charges if they thought fit, and 
they would be prepared to do so if there were sufficient 
commercial advantage in so doing. The view of the 
Commission was explained briefly, I think, to the Tribunal 
last year on this point, and it is that they should continue 
to be permitted freedom of action in regard to the intro- 
duction, variation or withdrawal of any type of charge 
below the standard scales, and freedom in regard to the 
scope of any such charges and the conditions attached 
to them. They take that view because they consider that 
such concessional charges are only justifiable on com- 
mercial grounds, and that they should be introduced and 
retained only if in their opinion they will attract addi- 
tional traffic in sufficient volume to produce to (the 
Commission more net revenue than would accrue 
without them. In estimating whether this is the likely 
effect of any suggested concessional charge, account, of 
course, has to be taken of the loss of revenue from any 
existing traffic to which the concessional charge, if intro- 
duced, would apply, and if it arises, account must also 
be taken of any additional operating cost involved in 
carrying the additional traffic that the concessional charge 
might induce. But where the class of cheap fare would 
satisfy this commercial test, the Commission would 
certainly favour its adoption, and would naturally do so, 
because it would not only be an advantage to the passenger 
who used it, but insofar as it increased the net revenue 
of the Commission it would, in the long run, tend to 
reduce the total revenue required from other traffic, and 
therefore would tend to keep other charges down. 

2212. What would be the converse position, if the intro- 
duction of the cheap fare did not increase your net 
revenue? — As the Commission see it — this seems to me 
an inescapable view — the introduction of a class of cheap 
fare which failed to increase net revenue and reduced it, 
would be a real dis-service to the bulk of the travelling 
public, because in the end the loss could only be made 
good by imposing higher charges on some other traffic. 
It may be presumed that none of the Objectors, unless 
seeking special concessions for particular classes of people 
whom they represent, would want a result such as that. 
No one would wish cheap fares for off-peak traffic to 
result in a loss which had to be made good by charging 
something more for peak-hour travel. 

2213. Is it therefore vital that if a class of cheap fares 
were introduced in the hope that it might increase net 
revenue, that as soon as it became clear that it was not 
doing that, you should be free immediately to withdraw 
the concession? — Yes, because if the hope was dis- 
appointed and it became clear that the concessional fare 
having been introduced to induce additional net revenue, 
it had failed to do so, they would be immediately adding 
to the total 'financial burden ultimately to be borne by 
other passengers, and clearly it would be the duty of 
the Commission in the public interest to withdraw that 
charge as soon as they could, which is a reason, as we 
see it, for not imposing upon the Commission a rigid 
obligation to provide cheap off-peak fares or other such 
concessions, but leaving them free, as was done both in 
the 1950 Scheme and in the 1952 Scheme, to deal with 
such concessional charges from time to time and from 
place to place as they think fit. 

2214.. Of course, it may turn out perhaps that what is 
really being said against the Commission in this matter 
is that they have exercised a commercial judgment wrongly 
in not introducing these concessions? — As I understand 
what I have heard in the last week here, I think that is 
the real difference of opinion. There appears to be a 
view taken that the Commission could increase its net 
revenue by introducing a general system of off-peak cheap 
fares in London. It is clear the Commission have not 
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got any prejudice against cheap fares as such, because 
they have readily approved a widespread extension of 
cheap fares on British Railways outside London, and I 
hope it must be obvious that neither the Commission nor 
London Transport could be anything but eager to intro- 
duce off-peak cheap fares if they thought that such a 
clearly popular move could increase net revenue and so 
reduce the need for raising other charges, and in that we 
are constantly on the look-out for such a possibility. 

2215. Do you take the view that the commercial 
prospects of increased revenue from off-peak cheap fares 
in London are necessarily the same as the prospects out- 
side London? — No. The problem is quite a different one. 
There are several reasons why the fact that cheap fare 
facilities in the Provinces are successful is no ground for 
thinking that reductions in charge of a similar kind would 
be commercially successful in London. First of all there 
is the difficult point to deal with of what is the level of 
fares, or how to compare the level of fares, in London 
and outside, on the rest of British Railways. It is 
commonly said — and I think it is stated in the L.C.C. 
Objection — that fares in London are higher than in the 
Provinces. That might mean a lot of different things, 
but if it is meant that fares in London are higher than 
on British Railways outside London, and you look at the 
picture as a whole, that is not true. I think the only 
fair statistic that can be used for making these com- 
parisons between the general or average level of charge 
in one area or another, is to take the average charge 
per passenger mile, if it is available, and the average 
charge per passenger mile in the London area at the 
present time for all London area traffic is 1.28d. 

2216. ( President ): 1.28d. in the London area? — Yes, 
for all classes of traffic, for the whole of the London area 
traffic. The average charge per passenger mile for British 
Railways, excluding the local London area traffic is 
1.41 d. I am going to say at once that I do not think that 
that pair of statistics is very relevant to this particular 
cheap fare problem, but while I am giving these figures 
I thought I should quote that one first, as that is the overall 
picture of the relative levels of charge for all London traffic 
and all outside London traffic on British Railways. It is 
not relevant or helpful in trying to answer the question 
which is the cheaper or how much difference is there in 
the level of charge for the kind of traffic we have in 
London and the same type of traffic in the Provinces, 
because, of course, for one thing the proportions of traffic 
in the early morning and on seasons make it quite different, 
and the distances travelled are quite different, so that while 
you can produce that statistic, it is not comparing traffic 
that is like with like. If you exclude early morning and 
season ticket traffic from both sides of the calculation, 
you arrive at an average charge per passenger mile in the 
London area of 1.44d. and on British Railways outside 
London of 1.1 5d. Again that does not carry us very 
far in relation to off-peak local traffic, but it shows that 
taking all the traffic on British Railways outside London 



other than early morning and seasons, and all the London 
area traffic other than early morning and seasons, London 
has still got the slightly cheaper rate on the average. 
When you come to try to compare the average level of 
charge between the London area and corresponding centres 
in the Provinces for suburban type of traffic and off-peak 
traffic, I do not think it is possible to produce any 
statistics, because it is not possible to segregate passenger 
miles by distances and exclude all the long-distance Main 
Line traffic at 1.75d. per mile. It is possible to get a little 
nearer equality with the type of traffic you are dealing with 
to adjust the London average charge per passenger mile — 
the one more figure only that I would like to give — 
to the average charge per passenger mile for ordinary 
traffic in London, excluding early morning and seasons, 
and also excluding the traffic at the 2d. minimum fare. 
The reason that I do that is, first of all, it is presumably 
not relevant to anybody’s proposals as regards cheap 
concessional fares. They are thinking of reduced fares 
for journeys certainly longer than one mile. Secondly, 
because all the London figures of average charge per 
passenger mile are, of course, raised to a considerable 
extent by the fact that we have this peak flow of traffic 
and short riders mainly on buses travelling at 2d. a mile, 
paying the 2d. minimum fare ; and there is not a com- 
parable traffic in the Provinces on anything like the same 
scale. The average charge per passenger mile for 
ordinary traffic in London is 1.34d., excluding 

the 2d. minimum fare traffic, and, of course, 

by definition excluding early morning tickets and seasons. 
So far as London is concerned, That is the nearest I can 
get to a fair measure of the average level of charge for 
all the kinds of traffic which might be the subject of pro- 
posals for cheap concessional fares. I cannot produce 
a corresponding statistic for the Provinces, because there 
is no means of getting it, but it is possible to say this, 
that in the large provincial centres, after testing quite a 
large number of charges by a sampling method, about 
which Mr. Roberts could, if necessary, give further par- 
ticulars, the provincial short-range cheap day traffic mainly 
travels at charges ranging from as low as 0.9d. per mile 
to about 1.3d. But that does not cover all the traffic, 
because some of it, probably somewhere a little above 
10 per cent, on the average, is travelling at 1.75d. per 
mile, because it has not got a cheap fare available to 
it. Therefore, while it is not possible to produce an 
average figure for the Provinces for traffic comparable 
to the traffic we are talking about in London, it is not 
very much lower, but it is probably a little lower than 
our figure of 1.34d. per mile. 

( President ) : I think that would be a convenient moment 
to adjourn, would it not? 

{Mr. Harold Willis ): There are just one or two con- 
clusions which will take a little time to give in connec- 
tion with this proposal. Perhaps we can deal with those 
in the morning. 

{President) : Very well. 



{The Witness withdrew.) 



{Mr. Rougier) : Before you rise, Sir, would you allow 
me to mention one small matter. The printed Southend 
exhibits were based upon figures which we collected from 
a circular we sent round. When we showed the exhibits 
to the Commission, the Commission pointed out a num- 
ber of minor- inaccuracies, chiefly as regards a difference 
of one mile or something like that, which unfortunately 
has resulted in our Exhibits Nos. 1 to 5 being inaccurate in 
a minor degree in rather a large number number of 
cases. I would ask your permission to substitute cor- 
rected tables based upon the Commission’s information 
to us. 

{President) : Are the differences important? 

{Mr. Rougier ) : The trouble is this, that there would be 
so many .minor corrections that I should have to make 
that I would always have to be saying : “ That must be 
changed a little bit ”, or “ This must be moved this way ”, 
and certainly it would spoil the whole effect of the exhibit. 
Then you will also see that we were asking leave to put in 
our Exhibit 6, which was the comparative table, but we 
had not got it ready, and it was said : “ This information is 
being sought, and with the Tribunal’s permission will be 



deposited as soon as it is available ”, We have obtained 
that information from the Commission, and I would ask 
your permission to put in as explanatory of this what is 
really a summary, which I think will be of assistance to 
the Tribunal. 

{President ) : When will all this be ready? 

{Mr. Rougier): On Thursday. There is one other 
matter, if I may mention it: Since the opening of this 
hearing the Commission have supplied us with some figures 
of the number of passengers travelling upon our Line. I 
would ask your permission to put those in as an additional 
exhibit. We had not obtained the information by 23rd 
February, and so we had not mentioned it, but it would 
be of great assistance to our case. 

{President ) : You want to put in some documents which 
are in substitution for all your previous exhibits? 

{Mr. Rougier) : That is so, Sir, and two additional ones. 

( President ) : I think we had better see them on Thursday 
before we decide whether we will allow you to put them in. 

{Mr. Rougier) : If you please. Sir. 



{Adjourned until to-morrow morning at 10.30 o'clock.) 
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LONDON TRANSPORT SERVICES 

Working Expenses (including Depreciation or Renewals) for “ Y ” Year 



B.T.C. 404 



— 


Road 

Passenger 

Services 


Railways 


Total 

(B.T.C. 401, 
Line 1 1, Col. 4) 




£m. 


£m. 


£m. 


Vehicle operating costs 


30-2 


5-9 


36-1 


Maintenance and depreciation of rolling stock 


10-0 


3-4 


13-4 


Other traffic costs 


6-0 


3-9 


9-9 


Maintenance and renewal of way and structures 


1-0 


3-5 


4-5 


Vehicle licence duties 


0-9 


— 


0-9 


General expenses 


2-3 


1-1 


3-4 




50-4 


17-8 


68-2 
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